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ABSTRACT 

The Task Force on the Status of Women in Graduate 
Education at the University of Michigan produced this final report 
concerning: issues and problems regarding women in higher education, 
the committee to study the status of women in graduate education and 
later careers, special needs of nontraditional graduate students, 
access to graduate school, transition from masters to doctoral 
studies, and transition from doctoral study to professional careers. 
Recommendations suggest: (1) more flexible admissions and financial 
aids policies, and specific programs to benefit parttime and 
returning students; (2) further research into the lower enrollment 
rates of women and the active recruitment of women in the sciences; 
(3) further investigation of the causes of high female attrition 
after the master* s degree, and a positive effort to increase the 
number of female faculty members; (a) a review of the educational 
effectiveness of current terminal master^s programs; (5) graduate 
faculty develop systematic approaches to the placement of doctoral 
students and that departmental placement efforts be regularly 
reviewed; (6) a senior staff person in the Graduate School be 
employed whose responsibility it is to enhance and oversee the 
educational experiences of graduate students. (Author/MJM) 
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To the Graduate Community of the University: 

The report of the Committee on the Status of Women in Graduate 
Education atid Later Careers was submitted to the Executive Board of the 
Graduate School in March, The Board received the report and approved 
each of the recommendations for action* 

The report has therefore received the endorsement of the governing 
board of the graduate faculty. The Graduate School is now taking steps 
to implement the proposals which are within its own province. 

When the Committee was established, I asked it to frame recommenda- 
tions to the graduate departments and programs and to individual faculty 
and students as well as the Graduate School. May I now urge each depart- 
ment and program and all faculizy and students to consider the Committee's 
findings and recommendations and to take appropriate action. 

This report is the product of more than a year of careful work* 
The Committee has informed itself about developments in the status of women 
throughout higher education. It has conducted two surveys, one on the 
experience of students at the threshold from master's to doctoral training, 
the other on the experiences of doctoral stuc^ents in finding a first 
appointment. It has met infernally with many groups on campus. The ex- 
tent of the Commiccee's efforts is reflected in the quality of its report. 

The Committee was centrally concerned witli the status of women in 
graduate education. But many of the issues it raised are of equal importance 
for men and women. 

The Committee has performed a service for Michigan as a graduate 
institution, 1 hope that all members of the University community will 
give the findings and recommendations of the report the attention they 
deserve. 

Sine 
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FOREWORD 



The Committee on the Status of Women in Graduate Education and Later 
Careers was created in recognition of the established national need for the 
special treatment of issues affecting women in graduate education. 

The Committee has benefitted from the parallel work of the Carnegie 
Comraission and the Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education, 
We have attempted to integrate data obtained from within the University 
with findings reported by national committees concerned with the same 
problems. We feel that this approach was required because of the national 
stature of the University with respect to graduate education. 

In its "charge" the Committee was asked "to touch upon all aspects 
of the graduate experience of women," We struggled to balance the breadth 
of our charge with the felt need to collect specific data on which to base 
our recommendations. Our solution was to focus on critical decision points 
in the life cycle of the female graduate student. The outline of our report 
reflects this approach. 

The recommendations in our report concern both the traditional and the 
non-traditional graduate student. While these two groups of students 
often project different needs, many of the same adjustments in procedure 
and policy can serve both. A number of our recommendations will affect 
male graduate students as well as female students, with whose concerns we 
were specifically charged. We believe this overlap to be appropriate in 
view of changing social patterns and anticipated developments in the nature 
of graduate education. 

Following the mandate to the Committee our recommendations are addressed 
to various sectoi?^ of the graduate community. A summary of the Coiumittce's 
recommendations appears at the end of the report. 

May we express our appreciation for the encouragement and active ;;uv> 
port which our Committee has received from the Dean and his staff. Tht 
Committee also wishes to recognize the commitment and tireless work of 
Dr, Martha Hinman who provided invaluable staff support to the Committee. 
Special recognition should be given to the leadership of Professor Harriet 
Mills, who chaired the Committee during the first year and a half of Its 
work, and to former members of the Committee: Mr. Geoffrey Caine, Ms, 
Jean Campbell, Prof. Margaret Davis, Dr. Dorothy Herberg, and Prof. Marvin 
Peterson. Finally, our gratitude to Ms. Roberta Saling for typing the final 
manuscript. 

We hope that this report will assist Dean Stokes, the Executive 
Board, and the graduate departments and programs in seeking to eliminate 
the barriers to women's full and equal access to graduate education. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Attrition of women in greater proportion than men at each rung of the academic 
ladder is a symptom of discriminatory policies and behavior within academe. 
The causes of this attrition include: overt discriminatory acts, an absence 
of faculty role models, limited flexibility in administrative policies, a 
lack of support facilities for non-traditional students, and social pressures 
from outside the l/niversity, 

The academic aspirations of the non-traditional student are never totally 
secure. Administrative provision has not been made for their educational 
requirements. They have been ineligible to receive financial aid. Depart- 
mental literature and curricular requirements are directed at the full- 
time conventional student • There is no independent enrollment category 
for students who desire graduate courses without entry to a degree program. 
The CormittcQ recommends more flexible admissions and financial 
aids policiecy and specific pvogvanis to benefit part-time and 
re tutting students* 

In admissions, woinen enjoy an advantage in offers of admissions, but enroll- 
ments reduce the advantage considerably, The lower participation of women 
in scientific programs is traced to lower application rateo. A tendency 
for UM women undergraduate science majors not to seek graduate study at 
this University ro the same extent as their male counterparts was identified. 
The Cormdttee reconmends further research into the lower enroll^ 
ment rates of women and the active recruitment of women in the 
sciences M 

The transition from masters to doctoral study is a major point of attrition 
for women students in the humanities and social sciences. The tendency is 
less marked in the life and physical sciences. 

The Committee recommends further investigation of the causes of high 
female attrition after the Masters Degree ^ and a positive effort to 
increase the number of female faculty members. The Committee also 
recomneyids a review of the educational effectiveness of cu^^rent 
terminal masters programs. 

Women are distinctly disadvantaged in placement at the doctoral level, de- 
spite recent publicity about quotas and HEW pressure, Life cycle constraints 
such as the lack of mobility, child rearing responsibilities, and a higher 
incidence of two-Ph.D. families among women than among men, appear to affect 
placement, although single women also experience difficulty. 

The Comnittee reoormends tJuxt the graduate faculty develop systematic 
approaches to the placement of doctoral students and that departmental 
placement efforts be regularly i^eviewed* 

The regular collection and monitoring of data on the educational progress 
of student categories, if it is well publicized and available to all mem- 
bers of the graduate coraimunity, is one means of effecting change. 

The CorrvTtittee recommends that a senior staff person in the Graduate 
School be employed whose responsibility it is to enhance and oversee 
tiie educational experiences of graduate students. The Comnittee on 
the Status of Women in Graduate Education should be reconstituted as 
an advisory body. 



PART I: INTRODUCTION 



A, Issues for Women in Higher Education 

Attrition in Academe 

The higher the rung on the academic ladder, the fewer women are to 
be found. In its recent report, Opportunites for Women in Higher 
Education, the Carnegie Commiaisiou an\ply documented the truth of this 
statement. Figure 1 depicts the percentage of women at successive levels 
of academe in the United States in 1970, 

Figure 1: Women as a percentage of persons at selected levels of 
advancement within the educational system, 1970 
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The University of Michigan reflects the national picture. A table of 
the degree recipients from all the schools and colleges of the University 
reveals a large drop in the proportion of women between bachelors and 
doctoral level. 
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Table I: Percent Men and Women Among Degree Recipients: 
University of Michigan 

(Figures represent fiscal year, July 1 to June 30) 







Degree 


Male 






Female 




Total 


1972- 


1973 


Bachelors 


2428 




56% 


2177 - 


44% 


A905 






Masters 


1988 




58Z 


1432 - 


42.'? 


3420 






Ph.D. & Professional 


1355 




86% 


222 - 


14% 


1577 


1971- 


■1972 


Bachelors 


2618 




57% 


1996 - 


43% 


4614 






Masters 


1995 




48% 


1460 - 


42% 


3455 






Ph.D. & Professional 


1340 




88% 


175 - 


12% 


1521 


1970- 


■1971 


Bachelors 


2499 




55% 


2008 - 


45% 


4507 






Masters 


1850 




54% 


1609 - 


46% 


3459 






Ph.D. & Professional 


1262 




88% 


165 - 


12% 


1427 



Recent studies have explored the reasons why women drop off along 
the road to the Ph.D. in greater percentages than men. (For recent re- 
search on the status of women in graduate education see Appendix III, 
p. 49.) One factor frequently mentioned is the structural difference in 
control over admissions decisions: undergraduate admissions are handled 
by a central office, while graduate admissions are handled in Individual 
departments. This diffusion of responsibility at the graduate level makes 
it difficult to monitor and control the possible infusion of discrimina- 
tory attitudes into admissions decisions. Another factor which may in- 
fluence the drop off rate is differential granting of fellowship aid. 
Distribution of fellowships is also a matter for departmental decision. 
Evidence for sex differences in the allocation of fellowships is unclear, 
but a number of studies have shown that lower proportions of females re- 
ceive teaching assistantships. (Carnegie Commission, 1973, p# 95.) 

Discriminatory attitudes among faculty members appear to figure 
significantly in the higher female attrition from graduate school, (Heiss, 
1970; Roby, in Rossi and Calderwood, 1973; Mac Donald, 1966.) Such atti- 
tudes, which were expressed openly in the past, are now manifested more 
subtly. The informal commun:^ cation networks between faculty and students 
and among students is another difficulty. These contacts, important 
for professional socialization, often exclude women by making them feel 
uncomfortable. (Mix, 1971; White, 1970.) The typical faculty member is 
seen by many female graduate students as '*not taking women graduate students 
seriously" (Holiastrom and Holmstrom, 1973). 

Faculty members, on the other hand, sometimes feel that women do not 
take graduate education seriously. Departments frequently express re- 
luctance to invest scarce resources in women who will drop out, get married, 
have babies, and lose interest. Such expectations about women students 
are not entirely inaccurate, but the extent to which they represent post- 
fact observations as contrasted to self-fulfilling prophecies is unclear* 
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Women as Faculty Members 

The small proportion of female faculty, particularly in tenured ranks, 
means that there are few people to whom women graduate students feel they 
can turn for guidance and encouragement. Thus "the higher, the fewer" 
phenomenon has an element of self-perpetuation, as women students become 
discouraged by the absence of women faculty. Nationally, women represented 
only 19% of faculty members in the academic year 1971-72. 



Table II: Women as Percentage of Faculty Members in 
Four-year Colleges and Universities 



Faculty Rank 


1959-60 


1965-66 


1971-72 


All Ranks 


19.1 


18.^ 


19.0 


Professor 


9.9 


8.7 


8.6 


Associate Professor 


17.5 


15.1 


14.6 


Assistant Professor 


21.7 


19.4 


20.7 


Instructor 


29.3 


32.5 


39.4 



Source: National Education Association (1972, p. 13) 

Female faculty are concentrated in the lower academic ranks and In less 
prestigious institutions.-'' The disproportionate percent of women at less 
prestigious institutions is made evident through a comparison of tlie 
^ national statistics with those of The University of Michigan. 

Table III: Women as a Percentage of Faculty Members at 
The University of Michigan 



F aculty Rank Fall, 1970* Feb., 1973 * 

All Ranks 13.5 15.2 

Professor 5.0 5.0 

Associate Professor 10.0 11.7 

Assistant Professor 12.0 19.8 

Instructor 38.0 ^1.6 

Lecturer 27.0 51.7 



*Source: Personnel Statistical Systems, Office of Academic 
Affairs, Oct. 6, 1970 
**Source: Affirmative Action Program, The University of 
Michigan, July, 1973, p. 19 



Carnegie Commission, 1973, p. 113. Additionally, women are also paid 
less and they teach more than comparable male faculty members. 
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If the low proportion of female role models in faculty ranks deters women 
graduate students from pursuing their educations, then women students at 
The University of Michigan (presumably a select group) face even a greater 
challenge. 

Changing the Pattern 

A number of the forces influencing high attrition among women in the 
pursuit of education undoubtedly stem from social conditioning at an early 
age* IVhile these are important, a university cannot change society. 
It has direct control only over the policies and procedures which it es- 
tablishes and over the values which emanate from them. The Increasing 
numbers of women seeking higher degrees suggest that women themselves are 
beginning to redefine their roles and raise their goals, A program to 
reverse the observed patterns of attrition should focus on reinforcing 
the professional aspirations which are being expressed already, and on 
reducing the institutional barriers which discourage women. 

Unfortunately, the facilities and administrative arrangements which 
would permit this encouragement do not often exist. Opportunities for 
part-time study are rare; departments tend not to look favorably on part- 
time students; child-care facilities for potential students with families 
are almost non-existent; returning students often find that their appli- 
cations are judged on work done many years before, while more recent 
accomplishments are discounted; provisions for refresher courses in study 
skills and mathematics are rare and often exist only as ad hoc programs. 

B. Committee to Study the Status of Women in Graduate 
Education and Later Careers 

Appointment of the Committee 

Attrition among women in graduate study exists at The University of 
Michigan as it does nationally. In 1972^ Donald £• Stokes, Dean of the 
Graduate School, asked the Executive Board to appoint a faculty-student 
committee to investigate the problem. The purpose of the Committee was 
to provide the information necessary to establish "priorities for the 
Graduate School, the graduate departments and programs, certain other units 
of the University, and present or potential women graduate students in 
seeking to eliminate the barriers to full access." The Committee was 
charged with investigating "all aspects of the graduate experience of 
women, including admissions and financial support; entrance to doctoral 
work; counselling and peer influences; access to ancillary University 
facilities and services; placement in academic and non-academdc posts; the 
experiences of part-time students and part-time professionals and wherever 
relevant, the content of graduate study/' (See Appendix IV, p. 50, for 
the complete charge to the Committee.) 

Activities of the Committee 

Such a massive field of inquiry required the delineation of subjects 
for study. Four groups of women were identified as having high priority 

erJc 



needs in graduate education: 

!• University of Michigan undergraduates and othet potential graduate 
students 

2. entering graduate students 

3. graduating Masters Degree students 

4. graduating women Ph.D. and professional degree recipients. 

Each of these groups is at a threshold of graduate study. A decision to 
advance or drop out must be made. The Committee selected these thresholds 
as focal points for its investigations. 

The Committee's deliberations have been hampered by the paucity of 
information regarding the' status of women in graduate education at The 
University of Michigan. This lack of sex-related Information is no longer 
acceptable if the University is to meet its affirmative action commitments 
to women. The decentrali^^atioa of record-keeping in the graduate depart- 
ments and schools and the eribryonic nature of the Rackham data system 
forced the Committee to spend vonsiderable time Investigating the feasibility 
of various research designs concerning the position of women at critical 
thresholds. Several proposed studies were abandoned because there was no 
ready source of data. As a consequence of this experience, the Committee 
has specified the types of information concerning student progress which 
should be entered routinely into the Rackham data system and monitored 
for trends. Reconmiendat ions regarding data will appear under appropriate 
sub-headings in the report. 

The studies which the Committee was able to complete include: an 
analysis of enrollment trends; a survey of masters graduates; a survey of 
the placement experiences of doctoral candidates; reviews of the policies 
regarding part-time and other non-traditional students; and a study of 
admissions data. 

The Committee's findings and recoraraendations, detailed in this report, 
are divided into four sub-sections. The first section deals with non- 
traditional students. The three remaining sections discuss critical de- 
cision points in the life cycle of graduate students: access and admissions; 
transition from masters to doctoral study; transition from doctoral study 
to careers. 
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PART II: COmiTTEE FINDINGS AND RECOl^lENDATIONS 

A. Special Needs of Non-Traditional Graduate Students 

Life Cyc les an d Patterns of Education 

The principle that graduate training should be equally accessible to 
all students possessing the ability and motivation for academic work was 
affirmed by the Carnegie Commission report and by the reports of the 
National Corrinission on the Financing of Higher Education and the National 
Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education* 

Yet the student whose life pattern precludes her or his falling within 
the traditional definition of graduate student continues to face dis- 
couraging institutional barriers. Written rules and academic attitudes 
often reflect the view that graduate study is for students who move di- 
rectly from undergraduate study into full-time graduate education. 

Among the non-traditional graduate students are: 

— The mature person who wishes to change careers or to begin training 
after raising a family, but who may need academic refreshing before 
qualifying for regular admission to a graduate department; 

— The parent responsible for home and small children who cannot attend 
an educational program full-time; 

— The prof esjF^ional (such as the employed engineer, public administra- 
tor, or pharmacist) who wishes to upgrade her or his knowledge and 
skills without earning another degree; 

— The single parent who wishes to prepare for a professional career 
through advanced training but who must continue to earn through 
part-time employment. 

For many years, the non-traditional student has not benefited from 
the support services, financial aid opportunities, and general respect that 
have been afforded to traditional students. 

Need for Broader Options 

Women have tended to fall into the category of non-traditional student 
more frequently than men. However, women are by no means alone in the need 
for broader options in the design of educational programs at the graduate 
level. Changing social pressures suggest that with time, more and more 
men will fall into this category. As the availability of financial aid to 
support graduate study declines, more students will be forced to work be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate study, and more will have to support 
themselves during graduate years through part-time employment. Moreover, 
with the decreasing number of young people in the age range of the tradi- 
tional graduate student, enrollments can be expected to fall unless 
adjustments are made to permit greater numbers of non-traditional students 
to study at the graduate level. 
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The Committee therefore agrees with the Panel on Alternative Approaches 
to Graduate Education in its observation that: 

"Graduate institutions must begin to break free from the 
stereotypes that have, until now, governed thinking about 
the part-time student. In the past, this student has been 
assigned inferior status, little or no financial aid has 
been available, and little effort or none has been expended 
in tailoring curricular patterns to his or her needs* If 
attempts to bring graduate study into closer demographic relation- 
ship with the population as a whole are to succeed in any but 
statistical terms, graduate administrators and faculties must 
arrive at a new perception of the worth and dignity of "re- 
current" or "intermittent" learners, and of those whose entrance 
upon formal graduate study does not follow directly upon receipt 
of the baccalaureate*"^ 

The Committee realizes that it would be impossible to sweep aside all 
hurdles that non-traditional students encounter. The problem requires 
more than a change of attitude within the administration of the Graduate 
School* Certain immediate changes can be made, however, which would 
move towards the goal of more flexible access to graduate education for 
all students. 

Barriers to N on-tra ditional Study 

The Committee has identified several problem areas which particularly 
impede non-traditional students. Some of these involve threshold points 
in the student life cycle and will be discussed in the relevant sections 
of this report. Others are more diffuse, affecting the entire period of 
graduate study. For these areas, new regulations and procedures are 
needed which will permit non-traditional students to enter more easily into 
the mainstream of graduate education, relieving them of the stigma of 
ad hoc participation. 

In particular, the Committee found that: 

— financial aid eligibility regulations do not mention part-;ime 
students and explicitly exclude students who have been graiited 
special admissions status to refresh their academic skills; 

— course scheduling and articulation are often planned for traditional 
students and cannot be adjusted to suit the schedules of non- 
traditional students; 

— few departments provide academic advising specifically geared to the 
needs of the non-traditional student; 

— University-supported child care facilities do not exist; 

— continuing graduate enrollment status is not available to students 
who wish to take graduate level courses, but do not desire admission 
to specific departments or degree programs. Such students may be 



"Scholarship for Society," Report of the Panel on Alternative Approac)ies 
to Graduate Education, sponsored by Graduate Record Examinations Board 
and Council of Graduate Schools, 1973, p. 37. 

ERIC 
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denied the opportunity to enroll In courses which have space because 
departmental regulations discourage part-time students or because 
departments do not accept them into NCFD status for fear of an 
overload in the number of students in the department. 

Information and Data on Non-traditional Study 

A number of myths have collected around the issue of non-traditional 
study. The Committee believes that many of these are false. Unfortunately, 
there is insufficient information about the study and later career achieve- 
ments of non-traditional students to prove or disprove the myths* The 
Graduate School can assist in resolving these matters by systemmatically 
collecting, evaluating, and making public data on the enrollment patterns, 
academic achievements, attrition rates, and degree completions of the 
non-traditional students that are enrolled in graduate programs at The 
University of Michigan, 

THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS: 

that the Exeoutivp. Board establish a ^^Rackham Special Student'' 
category of graduate admissions for which there is no limit on the 
number of terms of enrollment p^rmittedy and in which students make 
''contracts" h>ith the Graduate School for the study progra^ns that best 
suit their needs; that staff resources be provided to administer the 
progrwn and to advise those who are admitted as Rackham Special Students. 

S. that part-'time students be eligible for and receive financial aid under 
all Rackham administered fellowships; that this fact be widely public 
oized among all who are concerned^ 

3. that the guidelines governing the external employment of students 
receiving scholarship aid be reviewed by the Executive Board to remove 
stipulations which unduly discriminate against non-^traditional students* 

4. that the Scholarship Proposal for Part-^time and Returning Students, 
which is presented in Appendix Vj p. S4 j be_ fomially approved by the 
Executive Board; that that program be funded by the Graduate School 
if external support cannot be found* 

5. that the senior administrative staff of the Graduate School be requested 
to encourage the national educational organizations with which the 
Gx'aduate School is formally affiliated to lobby for increased flexibility 
in the eligibility criteria of national scholarship funds* 

6. that the Graduate School's staff include "part-^time" and "returning 
student^' as variables in the information that is gathered; that the 
enrollment patterns, academic achievement, attrition rates, and degree 
completions of these students be collected and made public as part of 
the regular information profiles which are sent to graduate depart'^ 
ments. 
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?• that the University Committee on fee structure be memorialized to 
change the current stimcturc (ifnioh established higher rates for 
aouroes taken u>ulcr part-time enrollmnts than for those taken as fuLl-^ 
time eyiroltmente) ^ to equalize the cost per credit hour for all stu^ 
dentSj regardless of the course load taken* 

8. that each department be requested to develop a meohanism for dealing 
systematically with the counseling needs of mn- traditional students; 
provision should be made for advising and assisting these students 
in tile ad^nissions pi'^ocess and in playming academic prograjnsj and for 
keeping the Depar^tment's Executive Comiittee infomed about the 
special needs a^^id problems of these students, 

B, Access to Graduate School 



Admissions to Graduate School 

Entry to graduate school is the first major decision point in the 
pursuit of further education and the first point at which discrimination 
is possible. The Committee obtained data regarding the rates at which men 
and women apply, are admitted to, and subsequently enroll in the four 
divisions of the Graduate School. 

Table IV; Percent Women in Applications, Admissions, and Enrollments 
Fall 1972, 1973 



Divisi on I II III III IV Total 

Life Physical Social Plus 
Sciences Sciences Sciences Education Humanities 



1972 
Applicants 
Admissions 
Enrollments 



26% 
32% 
29% 



9% 
9% 
7% 



38% 
44% 
39% 



51% 
58% 
58% 



34% 
37% 
35% 



1973 
Applicants 
Admissions 
Enrollments 



29% 
34% 



10% 
11% 
* 



34% 
33% 



41% 
45% 



56% 
58% 



36% 
38% 



*Data Unavailable 



Although it was impossible to compare the quality of male and female appli- 
cants, discrimination in offers of admission to women applicants does not 
appear to be a problem. If anything, women are in a preferred position 
concerning admissions. 



Admission Rates for Men and Women 



A comparison of the rate of admission for men applicants and for women 
applicants shows that women are admitted at a higher rate in all divisions 
of the Graduate School except the social sciences* 
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Table V. Percentage of Applicants Offered Admission 
Fall 1972, 1973 

Divi sion 1 II 111 III iv Total 

+ Educ. 

1972 

Men 40% 69% 36% 38% 52% 51% 

Women 62% 76% 35% 49% 66% 59% 

1973 

Men 38% 59% 31% 36% 47% 46% 

Women 53% 64% 30% 43% 55% 50% 

For Fall Term, 1972, the average difference in rate of admission for the 
two sexes favored women by eight percentage points. The difference was 
largest in the life sciences, with women's acceptance rate 22 percentage 
points above that of men, and smallest in the social sciences, with the 
women's rate just below that of men. 

For Fail, 1973, the difference between male and female rates of 
acceptance was smaller ♦ The life sciences were at the top vith a difference 
of 15 paints, and the social sciences at the bottom. For Rackham as a 
whole, the difference in rate of acceptance was four percentage points, 
It is not possible to say whether the smaller difference in rate of ad- 
mission for 1973 represents a trend or is just fluctuation in the data* 
Table IV shows that women comprised a larger proportion of applicants for 
admission in 1973 than in 1972, and the two phenomena may be related. 

The higher admission rates for women at The University of Michigan 
coincides with admissions trends at eight comparable graduate institutions 
which were surveyed by the Committee in April, i973« (See Appendix I, 
p, 39, for the Tables presenting the survey results.) A higher rate of 
acceptance for women is the norm. Only rarely is women^s rate of acceptance 
below that of men, and it almost never falls more than one or two per- 
centage points below. 

The rate at which admitted women enroll in the Graduate School is 
somewhat lower than that of men, and this lower rate reduces the advantage 
which women enjoy in admissions* The reason for the lower rate of enroll* 
ment was inaccessible to the Committee, although differential treatment 
in the offering of financial aid was suggested as one possible causative 
factor. The Committee could not pursue this possibility due to a lack of 
data. 

Women in the Sciences 

An analysis of the enrollment data in Appendix II, p. 45, shows that 
women are unevenly distributed in the four divisions of the Graduate 
School. Although they account for nearly 50% of the students in the human- 
ities, women represent 30% of the students in the life scl^^ces and only 
8% in the physical sciences. Since women are admitted to j extent that 
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they apply, the lower enrollment of women in the sciences appears to derive 
not from discriminatory behavior at admissions, but directly from the 
smaller number of women who apply for admission to graduate school. 

Many of the obstacles to graduate study in the sciences for women 
are raised by cultural norms over which the University has little control. 
Institutional barriers which may exist beyond these, however, should be 
examined. Scientific training is a preliminary step to many challenging 
and financially rewarding careers. If women are to gain access to these 
careers, they must pass through graduate school in greater numbers than 
they currently do. The Graduate School should not regard the current per- 
centages of women applicants and enrolees in Divisions I and II as im- 
mutable facts. The principle of equal access suggests that the University 
should lead the way in countering social bias by means of specific affir- 
mative measures to increase the number of women seeking advanced education 
in the sciences. ^ 

Recruitment of Women in the Sciences 

In an attempt to guage the potential pool for recruitment, the Com- 
mittee conducted a survey of the junior and senior women majoring in science 
at 28 undergraduate institutions in and near Michigan, at The Univerr>ity 
of Michigan, and at Michigan State University. Twenty-two of the 28 
institutions replied, as did MSU and UM. In these 2A institutions, there 
were 2543 women majoring in Division I disciplines and 881 majoring in 
Division II disciplines, for a total of 3A24. For Fall Term, 1972, the 
total number of women applicants for graduate study in the sciences at 
the University was 546. In Michigan and contiguous states alone the pool 
of applicants exceeded 1700. There is definite potential for recruitment 
efforts designed to increase the number of women applicants in the scientifi 
disciplines. 

The University's recruitment efforts could begin at home. In the 
course of its investigations, the Committee discovered a discrepancy in 
the application rates of male and female undergraduate science majors from 
The University of Michigan. Table VI presents this data for Divisions 
I and II. 

Table VI: UM Undergraduate Applicants to Rackham in the Sciences 



Fall 1972 



Division I 

UM Bachelors level science graduates. Spring 1972 
UM Bachelors degree recipients applying to Rackham 



Men 



330 



Women 
380 



for Fall, 1972 
Ratio graduates/applicants 



111 
2.9 



39 
9.7 



Division II 

UM Bachelors level science graduates. Spring 1972 
UM Bachelors degree recipients applying to Rackham 



870 



77 



for Fall, 19''2 
Ratio graduates/applicants 



209 
4.2 



8 

9.6 
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A large number of nursing students (189) are included among the 
graduates in Division I. Despite the fact that sevaral graduate programs 
in Division I articulate directly with undergradua v.e training in nursing 
(e.g., Environmental Health, Medical Care Organization, Psychiatric Nursing) 
nurses typically do not go on to graduate study. Removing the nursing 
students from the group of bachelors degree recipients raises the ratio 
of female graduates to applicants to 4»9j which is still noticeably below 
the male ratio of 2.9. The fact that the ratio for women applying to 
Rackhara in Division II is also low reinforces the impression that under* 
graduate women science majors at The University of Michigan feel less 
inclined to continue their studies at this institution than undergraduate 
men science majors. 

Access to Graduate Study for Non-traditional Students 

When departments limit admission of part-time and older students, they 
deny access disproportionately to women, for women's life cycles mesh less 
comfortably with uninterupted, full-time progress from undergraduate 
to graduate study. However, both women and men would benefit by programs 
to increase the non-tradltlonal student's access to graduate education. 
With respect to admissions, the Committee found that the University pro- 
jects an unwelcoming attitude towards non-traditional students in the 
literature distributed by some departments and programs. Brochures imply 
that professional commitment must of necessity be full-time and that 
part-time education leads to part-time (hence inferior) professional 
careers • 

Admissions criteria may exclude capable non-traditional students. Part- 
time students are sometimes rejected on principle, without consideration 
of their academic merits. Criteria that are designed for traditional stu- 
dents emphasize undergraduate grade point averages and professorial recom- 
mendations, overlooking the greater maturity and intervening experience 
that has been acquired by returning students. 

Returning students may encounter difficulty in acclimatizing themselves 
to study after being away from the academic environment for some years. 
The Center for the Continuing Education of Women, in recognition' of this 
problem, has already established mini-courses which are designed to refresh 
math skills in preparation for the Graduate Record Examination. An enlarged 
program of refresher courses for returning students would increase the 
ability of returning students to undertake graduate study and would also 
project a more welcoming attitude. 

Information and Data on Admissions 

A number of critical variables converge to affect student decisions 
at this threshold in the graduate career. These Include the quantity and 
quality of recruiting efforts, counselling, admissions policy, and offers 
of financial aid. An assessment of departmental achievement in meeting 
affirmative action obligations would ideally include information about all 
of these variables, but some are difficult to quantify as hard data* 
However, a sense of a department ^s success in these areas can be gained 
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through the collection and evaluation ot certain data about student enroll- 
ment patterns. 

With regard to admissions, tiese data should include age and sex 
variables, application/admission/enrollment statistics, and offers of 
financial aid, 

THE COmiTTEE RECOmEWS: 

^* Graduate School^ & staff seek to increase the proportion of 

women applicants for graduate study in the natural and physical 
sciences and in related fields by providing funds for recruitment^ 
and by other appropHate means y such as 

a) assisting the Undergraduate Counselling Office of the literary 
college in its attempts to establish better liaison between 
undergraduate women and the science departments; 

b) publicizing data which would encourage more positive attitudes on 
the part of faculty members towards potential women graduate 
students; 

c) assisting the Michigan Women in Science in their work with under- 
graduate women science majors where possible. 

2. that anticipated course load not be regarded by departments as a major 
criterion for adnrission into a graduate program* 

5. that departments y when assessing a potential student's capacity to 
pursue graduate work, examine all relevant information^ including evi^ 
dence concerning motivation and recent on-^the^-job achievements^ and 
that cutoff points based on any indices of ability ^ such as the Miller 
Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examinations ^ be regarded as 
flexible in the case of non- traditional students* 

4. that the Graduate School support y where possible ^ special courses y 

such as the CEW^sponsored Math Skills Mini-course ^ which prepare students 
for the Graduate Record Examination^ and other programs which aim to 
refresh the academic and study skills of non- traditional stude?its. 

6» that the Graduate School^ s staff request all programs and departments 
to submit an annual report of their student recruitment efforts. 

6. that the Graduate School's staff establish a procedure for departments 
to report regularly on their offers of financial aid and other support 
to all incoming graduate students and regularly evaluate the data 

for evidence of discriminatory patterns. 

?. that the Graduate School staff collect and publish annually sumnary 
data regarding the applications ^ admissions^ enrollmenty and offers 
of financial aid for men and women in each division and department. 

5. that the Graduate School's staff investigate the phenomenon of lower 
enrollment rates among admitted women students than among admitted 
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tnoH students y and take appvopviate action if it is discovered that the 
ph-sfio^'wnon is cam^xjil by disorimnatovy actions by units wider* the puV" 
viei) of the Gmduate School* 

C, Transition from Masters to Doctoral Studies 

Trends in Enrollment and Degr ee Completion 

The enrollment and degree awards at the University reveals several 
patterns that are worthy of attention. Appendix II, p, 45> presents 
Che Fall enrollment levels and the number of degree awards granted each 
calendar year by Rackham since 1970, divided according to degree level and 
division. 

The most striking pattern to emerge is the contrast in women's enroll- 
ment behavior in Divisions I and II as contrasted to Divisions III and IV. 
In the biological and physical sciences (I and II) , where female representa- 
tion is low generally, the fall off of women between the masters and 
doctoral level is not extreme. 

Table VII: Enrollment in Divisions I and II, Fall 1973 

Masters Doctoral 

Division 

UWn' 36% 26% 

Men 64% 74% 

Divis ion II 

Women 9% 7 . 5% 

Men 91% 92.5% 

In the social sciences and humanities (III and IV) the percentage of 
women at the masters level is almost twice that of the doctoral level, 
[n both these divisions, the male and female enrollment patterns are tiirror 
images of each other. 

Table VIII: Enrollment in Divisions III and IV, Fall 1973 

Masters Doctoral 

Division I 

Women 63% 32% 

Men 37% 68% 

Division II 

Women 61% 37% 

Men 39% 63% 

These patterns suggest an irony. The fields which are commonly viewed 
as open to women nonetheless reserve doctoral study as a largely masculine 
domain; the falloff of women at the masters level is precipitous. The 
scientific fields, which are seen as masculine, do not exhibit such as 
extreme falloff; women who cross the barrier into graduate work are likely 
to continue on to doctoral study. 
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Thirty-seven percent of the Fall 1973 enrollment in Rackham programs 
were women. At the masters level, women accounted for 47%; at the doctoral 
level, only 27%. Entry to doctoral study after the masters degree thus 
represents another major threshold which women disproportionately fail to 
cross. 

The past four years have seen a rise in the proportion of women 
enrolled and receiving degrees at the doctoral level. This growth occurred 
mainly in the biological and social sciences. The proportion of doctoral 
level women in physical sciences and humanities has remained constant over 
the past four years. There is a time lag between the rise in enrollment 
rates and the rise in Ph.D. awards. In 1970, 23% of the Ph.D. students 
were women, but only 16% of the degree recipients were female. By 1973, 
the female portion of the degree recipients had risen to 21%, while 
enrollments had increased to 27%. 

D istribution of Enrollment 

The tables in Appendix II, p. A5, show women to be unevenly distributed 
across the four academic divisions. Women are clearly attracted to some 
fields more than others, and the enrollment distribution of this University 
is not significantly different from that of comparable universities. The 
range of distribution percentages, which emerged from the survey of eight 
comparable graduate schools, is depicted in Table IX. (See Appendix I, 
p. 39 for complete information. 

Table IX: Range of Female Enrollment Percentages by Academic 
Subdivision in Nine Graduate Schools, Fall 1972 



Range of Percents UM's Precent 

Biological and Health Sciences 25%-41% 29% 

Physical Sciences 7.4%-18% 14% 

Engineering 0%-3% 3% 

Social Sciences 21%-48% 32% 

Humanities 35%-51% 51% 

Education 45%-57% 57% 



This University is at the top of the range in three divisions. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the public institutions in the survey, 
which are generally more committed to masters level study than the private 
institutions, also tend to have higher percentages of female enrollment. 
Two of the three areas in which UM*s female enrollments are highest are in 
Divisions III and IV, the two divisions with high female attrition rates 
after the masters degree 

Survey of Masters Degree Recipients 

In an effort to determine the reasons for female attrition at the 
masters to doctoral threshold, the Committee conducted a mail survey of all 
students receiving the Masters Degree (both those who were terminating their 
work and those who were going on) in the Winter, Spring/Summer, and Fall 
Terms of 1973. (See Appendix VI, p. 57, for a sample questionnaire.) 

O 
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The survey results contain a wealth of information about the students 
surveyed and their attitude towards their graduate education. The Com- 
mittee was able only to begin the analysis of these data. A preliminary 
analysis of the Winter 1973 data is presented below. 

Of the 819 persons receiving their Masters Degree in the Winter Terra, 
472, or 58%, responded to the survey. Fifty-three percent of the male degree 
recipients, and 65% of the feraale responded. The sex distribution of our 
respondents was thus slightly different from the distribution of the degree 
recipients. The higher response rate from women meant that our respondent 
group, with 57% males and 43% females, had a higher proportion of women 
than the degree recipient group, with 62% males and 38% females. 

The male respondents are on the average slightly younger than the 
female, with a difference of 1.7 years in the mean age. The women were 
somewhat less likely to be married than the men. A larger percent of the 
women respondents had children than of the men respondents, and the women 
parents averaged more children than the men parents. 

Financial Support of Graduate Students 

# 

Graduates were asked for information about their sources of financial 
support during their training. Respondents had some difficulty in answering 
these questions in the detail which was requested. However, it is clear 
that the methods by which men and women pay for their education differs 
substantially, with men depending more upon themselves and institutional 
support, and women relying upon their spouses and parents. A smaller 
proportion of women than men report receiving fellowships from the Univer- 
sity. 

There exists some difficulty in interpreting these data, because many 
of the differences in the sexes could be the result of the differences 
between the divisions in which men and women are disproprotionately enrolled. 
There were not enough respondents to permit detailed analysis by division, 
and, perhaps even more important, by department. We suggest that, as a part 
of future analysis, the responses to all three terms of the survey (e.g., 
Winter, Spring/Summer, and Fall) be aggregated to make such analysis more 
feasible. 

The amount of money spent by women on their education seems to be sub- 
stantially less than that spent by men. About half of the respondents 
provided information on actual dollars spent. Of these, the mean expenditure 
for men was approximately $8,000, whereas that for women was approximately 
$5,000, although men's programs were only slightly longer than women's. 

The fact that women rely rather heavily on personal relationships in 
financing their education could be one source of their failure to persist 
into the higher levels of graduate education. CEW has reported that women 
are reluctant to pursue their education when they feel it would be a drain 
on family resources. 
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Continuing to Further Graduate Training 

Male respondents are more likely than female to be continuing In 
school in the year after they receive their Masters degree, to be going on 
full time rather than part-time, and to be attending The University of 
Michigan rather than another school. Men will also be receiving financial 
aid to continue their education at a higher rate than women: 42 % of the 
men and 31% of the women will be receiving financial aid for education beyond 
the Masters Degree. Although it is not certain that the availability of 
more financial aid for women would encourage them to continue in school, 
that interpretation is not contradicted by the results of the survey. 

The respondents were asked a series of questions about those factors 
which have encouraged or discouraged them from graduate studies up to this 
point in their careers and beyond this point. The women were more likely 
to mention discouraging factors than men. In general, men and women seem 
to mention the same factors as important to them. However, meaningful 
association with faculty in their program was one of the major factors in 
encouraging men to continue into doctoral programs, but was not a major 
factor for women, A major factor encouraging women to complete their 
current Masters program, and not a major factor for men, was the availability 
of opportunities for part-time study. (See Part II, Section A, 
Special Needs of Non-Traditional Graduate Students.) 

Several factors were important in discouraging women, but not men: 
women mentioned they were discouraged from completing their current 
Masters program by fellow students, by lack of meaningful associations with 
students in their programs, and by lack of financial aid. They similarly 
reported discouragement in continuing in doctoral programs from their 
parents and by lack of meaningful associations with students. It is not 
surprising that women are more likely than men to report discouragement by 
their parents from continuing their education, in view of the fact that 
financial support from parents looms larger for women than for men and in 
view of cultural attitudes toward education of women. The differential 
importance of association with students for women and men indicates the 
positive value of the Graduate School's recent efforts to encourage the 
use of the Rackham Building as a social center for students. Other efforts 
in this direction may be worthy of exploration. We also asked respondents 
whether they were encouraged or discouraged from continuing by the avail- 
ability or lack of availability of child care. Of the 115 parents who 
responded to this question (62 men and 53 women), 18% (six men and 15 
women) mentioned the unavailability of child care facilities as a discour- 
aging factor in their decision to continue their education. 

Reasons for Leaving Graduate School 

Perhaps most valuable in helping to understand both the differential 
situation of men and women, ^ and the attitudes of students more generally, 
were the responses to the open-ended question asking students why they did 
not plan to continue their education boyond the Masters degree. These 
responses were coded, and the results are presented below. 
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Of 230 responses to the open-ended question concerning why students 
were not planning to continue their education beyond the Masters degree, 
117 (51%) of thvse were from men, and 113 (^^9%) were from women. The 
answers were gathered under ten general categories, with the following 
distributions for men and women. (See Appendix VI, p. 60, for coding model) 

Table X: Reasons for Dropping Out after Masters Degree 





Men 


Women 




% 


N 


% 


N 


Higher degree not required for career 


36.7 


43 


43.3 


49 


goals 










Dissatisfaction with the University 


11.2 


13 


8.9 


10 


Desire to leave academe 


20.5 


24 


26.6 


30 


Ph.D. job prospects poor 


7.7 


9 


2.7 


3 


Military or government service required 


9.5 


11 






Family considerations 


2.6 


3 


9.8 


11 


Matriculation difficulties 


3.5 


4 


3.5 


4 


Not interested in Ph.D. 


4.3 


5 


3.5 


4 


Lack personal qualities (skills» in- 


.9 


1 






telligence, etc.) for Ph.D. 










Other 


3.4 


4 


1.8 


2 




100.3 


117 


100.1 


113 



Each general category was subdivided into sub-sets of responses, among 
which the general category was included as one possible answer. The dis- 
tribution of replies for certain of the most frequently mentioned points 
for men were: 

Higher degree not required for career goals (26 mentions) 
Need/want to get practical or real world experience (11 mentions) 
Ph»D. job prospects poor (9 mentions) 

Military service required — sent to school by the service (6 mentions) 
Not interested in Ph.D (5 mentions) 

For women the distribution of more specific replies was: 

Higher degree not required for career goals (33 mentions) 
Need/want to get practical or real world experience (12 mentions) 
Tired of school (9 mentions) 

I can pursue education on my own without a degree program (6 mentions) 
Cost of UM education is prohibitive (6 mentions) 
Need/want to earn money (5 mentions) 

The findings of the Masters Degree Survey support the findings and 
recommendations contained in Section A, the Special Needs of Non-Traditional 
Graduate Students. Since women are more likely to pursue a non-^traditional 
course of graduate education and receive a smaller proportion of fellow- 
ship support than their male counterparts, it seems reasonable that they 
would require more Innovative sources of personal support for pursuing 
their graduate studies. 
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Women are dissuaded from continuing their education more than men by 
the lack of child-care facilities available to them. The University has 
not responded to this realistic need of its women students and staff. 

One final area of concern regarding female graduate students lies in 
the degree of interest and effort invested by some departments in doctoral 
students. Since most women who are engaged in graduate study are enrolled 
at the Masters Degree level, the emphasis on doctoral students represents 
a defacto sex discrimination. The total graduate education effort of the 
University would be enhanced by an increased concern for all students, 
regardless of the level of their graduate studies. 

Information and Data Regarding Student Progress 

The ComiQittee's attempt to gather information about this important 
transition point is only a beginning. The wealth of data contained in the 
survey responses deserves further analy^s, not only for increasing our 
understanding of the differential experience of men and women, but, more 
generally, for learning about the experience of graduate students regardless 
of sex. 

In addition to the survey results and the need for more information 
about the causes of attrition at the masters level, regular gathering and 
monitoring of data on enrollment should take place so that problem areas 
may be discovered and rectified. 

THE COMMITTEE RECOMMEtWS: 

/. that the Graduate School's staff regulai'*ly evaluate the data for indi- 
vidual depavtments and programs regarding the progress of fnale and 
female graduate students from a^inissions through completion of degree 
requirements^ so that apprK>pr'iate action may be taken when patterns of 
discrimination are identified* 

2. that the Grdduate School's staff periodically collect and evaluate data 
regarding the distribution of financial aid to men and women and take 
appropr*iate action when mcessary. 

3. tiiat the Graduate School's staff obtain information regarding the causes 
of attrition for both women and men who discontinue their graduate 
training before completion of degree requirements^ and use this infor- 
mation in assisting departments to reduce inadvertant student attrition. 

4. that the Graduate School's staff further investigate the causative fac- 
tors influencing the large drop^off rate a/nong women students after 
the -Masters Degree through a more extensive analysis of the Masters 
Degree Recipient Survey* 

5. that the Graduate School implement actions ^j^hich would encourage women 
who wish to continue to the Ph*D* degree (e.g*y financial aid^ day care) 
the better to ensure compliance with the affirmative action commitment 
of the University. 
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^* ^l^SiL Dean of tiic Graduate SahooL explicitly cni^ourage d^:ipavtmeyits 
to upp^'int Mr;c?i :-o faoult-^ poi^itions at -he Univcrsiui, and that staff 
nierriber*.) asi^iiJt iLpavtrientci in Loeati>uj qualified candidates. 

^« i^iA depavtwents aativelij aeck out women profeGsionali) in theiv re-- 
speative disciplines when inviting guest speakei's to present papers at 
departryieyi ta I eo I loquia . 

^* i:/?i?Ji departments review the courses ^ programs a>id policies that are 
dii\icted at non-Ph.D^ bound students^ with an eye to ensuring that the 
educational experiences of such students are intellectually rewarding 
a>id adequate to their needs, 

D. Transition from Doctoral to Professional Careers 

Placemeut Plans of New Doctoral Students 

The placement of new Ph.D. recipients promises to become Increasingly 
important in graduate education as the demand for new Ph.D.s In academic 
institutions falls and federal funds are diverted from basic research. In 
a tight Job market, it is reasonable to anticipate that the traditionally 
disadvantaged groups, women and minorities, will suffer most, 

A survey on the status of women in political science, carried out and 
reported by J, and P. Converse, of The University of Michigan, showed that 
women Ph.D. students were both more anxious than their male counterparts 
about their initial job placement and less satisfied with the placement. ^ 
The placement period was shown to be more distressing for women than other 
transitional points in their educational development. 

The anxiety and distress which women feel at this juncture in their 
careers is realistic. Statistics on the placement of men and women 
completing Ph.D.s at The University of Michigan between 1970 and 1972 
show that a higher percentage of men have firm job commitments at the time 
of graduation t)ian of women. The statistics are collected by the National 
Research Council through a questionnaire administered to Ph.D.s at the time 
when all requirements for the degree are completed. 

The question regarding firmness of post graduation plans offers four 
possible responses: 1) have signed a contract or made a definite commit- 
ment; 2) am still neogtiating with a specific organisation or more than 
one; 3) an seeking appointment but have no specific prospects; 4) other. 
Figure II depicts the percent of men and women Ph.D. recipients between 
1970 and 1972 giving these responses; the figures are reported by academic 
divisions . 

Although the conventional wisdom assumes improvements in tlie placement 
status of women since 1968, the placement statistics for University of 
Miclugan women Ph.n.s suggest tliat women are still distinctly disadvantaged. 
Table XI presents the number of men and women responding to the Firmness 
of Postgraduation Plans question on the National Research Council Question- 
naire in 1968 and in 1972. Overall, the number of women has increased. 
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Figure II Placement Status of UM Ph.D. Recipients at Time 
of Graduation, 1970-72 



Division I 



Division II 1 
2 



r 



Women 



Division HI 1 

2 
3 

4 



Division IV 1 

2 
3 
4 



Education 



1 
2 
3 
4 



J 



r 



"ir'61% 

11% 

25% 
2% n=45 

47% 
18% 
35% 

— n=18 



63% 

12% 
22% 

3% n=79 



72% 

9% 
16% 

3% n=108 



65% 

10% 
25% 

-- n-85 



1) Have signed a contract or 
made a definite commitment 

2) Am negotiating with a 
specific organization or 
more than one 



1 80% 

11% 
9% 



— n=238 

69% 
12% 
19% 

— n=581 



86.5% 

8% 
5% 

o5% n=357 



85% 
5% 
10% 

.4% n=380 



74% 

10% 
16% 

— n=315 



3) Am seeking appointment but 
have no specific prospects 

4) Other 
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Table XI: Placement Status of UM Ph.D. Recipients at Time of 
Graduation: Comparison of 1968 and 1972 

WOMEN ^^EN 





1968 


1972 


1968 


1972 


Division I - Biological & Medical 










Have Contract/Firm Commitment 


% 

57»9 


% 

64.7 


% 

86.2 


% 

75.3 


Am Still Negotiating 


10.5 


5.9 


10.8 


13.0 


No Specific Prospects 


26,3 


23.5 


3a 


11.7 


Other 


5,3 


5.9 






Total Number 


20 


18 


66 


77 


Division II - Physical Sciences 


% 


% 




% 


Have Contract/Firm Commitment 


50.0 


62,5 


% 

76.3 


70.6 


Am Still Negotiating 




12.5 


13.4 


11.2 


No Specific Prospects 


25.0 


25.0 


10.2 


18.3 


Other 


25.0 








Total Number 




8 


188 


200 


Division III - Social Sciences 


% 


% 






Have Contract/Firm Commitment 


85. 7 


57.1 


% 

87.5 


% 

88.3 


Am Still Negotiating 






8,8 


5.1 


No Specific Prospects 


14.3 


42.9 


3.8 


5.1 


Other 








1.5 


Total Number 


7 


31 


83 


141 


Division IV - Humanities and Arts 


% 








Have Contract/Firm Commitment 


82.0 


% 

74.3 


% 

94,2 


% 

83.6 


Am Still Negotiating 




2.9 


2.3 


4.1 


No Specific Prospects 


9*0 


20,0 


3.4 


11.5 


Other 


9.0 


2.9 




.8 


Total Number 


22 


36 


90 


127 


Education 


% 


% 




% 


Have Contract/Firm Commitment 


90.0 


67.6 


% 

95.1 


76.3 


Am Still Negotiating 


9.1 


8.1 




9.3 


No Specific Prospects 




24.3 


4.9 


14.4 


Other 










Total Number 


11 


37 


41 


101 
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In Divisions I and II, the percentage of women with firm commitments has 
also Increased, while the percent men with firm commitments has fallen. 
Despite these changes, women in these two divisions are less likely to have 
firm commitments than men* 

In Divisions III, IV, and in education, the percent women with firm 
commitments is still noticeably below that of men and has fallen; The 
discrepancy is largest in the social sciences. 

W here UM Ph.D.s are Placed: 1971-1972 

Pursuing the question of placement beyond graduation, the Committee 
reviewed data collected by Dean George Hay on the placements of University 
of Michigan Ph.D. recipients for the calendar years 1971 and 1972. These 
data ate regularly collected in March of the following year, so that degree 
recipients have had a minimum of three itiuiilht! and/or a maximum of 11 months 
to find Jobs, These data show that among 1972 graduates, three times as 
many women as men were considered to be '*unsatisf actor ily placed," (i.e., 
designated as unemployed, underemployed, employed outside their own field, 
or of uncertain employment status by their departments) • 

Table XII. Percentage of Ph.D. Recipients Unsatisfactorily Placed 







MEN 






WOMIiN 




TOTAL 




1971 


1972 


N 


1971 


1972 


N 


1971 


1972 


All Divisionj 


6.1 


8.6 


621 


16.5 


28.9 


125 


12.7 


12.1 


Division I 


8.0 


1.1 


77 


7.1 


26.7 


18 




4.9 


Division II 


5.7 


6.^ 


200 


12.5 


77.8 


8 




9.7 


Division III 




5.6 


141 


12.5 


8.0 


31 




6.0 


Division IV 


7.1 


16.2 


99 


21.2 


23.8 


31 




18.4 


Education 


5.9 


16.9 


104 


21.4 


40.6 


37 




23.1 



Women appear to be at the greatest disadvantage in Divisions I and II 
(Biological and Physical Sciences) where there are the fewest women; they 
are somewhat less disadvantaged in the social sciences (Division III). 
They are clearly disadvantaged in Education, In 1972 between graduation and 
actual placement women in the social sciences appear to have recovered from 
their disadvantaged position* Only 57% bad firm coimnitraents at graduation, 
but 92% ultimately found satisfactory employment. In other fields women 
were not so fortunate. 

It is significant that in the declining job market of 1972, for all 
divisions except social sciences, unsatisfactory placements for women have 
increased at a much sharper rate than for men. Despite a supposed emphasis 
on affirmative action, when the pressure is on, it is the women who suffer 
most. 

The same pattern of disadvantage to women is evident when one examines 
placements of the "satisfactorily" placed. In Division I, one quarter of 
the men but only one eighth of the women are in post-doctoral research 
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positions; these are generally viewed as career steps for scholars planning 
on academic careers in these fields. Of the graduates in Division 1 who 
are in teaching institutions^ about 50% of the men are at schools comparable 
or almost comparable in stature to The University of Michigan, while only 
16% of the women are so fortunately placed. In Divisions III and IV, 
this particular distinction does not enjerge. Division II was not analyzed 
because the numbers involved are too small to be dependable. 

Sources of Disadvantage 

Some explanation for these differences in job placement between men 
and women derives from marital status. Married female graduates comprise 
a larger percentage of the women who are either still negotiating or have 
no specific prospects upon graduation than do married men in the same 
category. Figure III presents the percentage of married and single men 
and women graduates in each category tor post-graduation plans. 

Figure III: Percent Married/Single Ph,D. Recipients for 1970 Through 1972 
By Sex and Firmness of Plans 
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Single: n=142 Single: n==331 

Married: n==190 Married: n«15lO 

In this regard it should be noted that the percentage of UM women 
Ph.D. recipients who are married has increased from 39% in 1965-67 (total 
n=144) to 55% in 1971-72 (total n=248) while the percentage of married men 
has remained a constant 80%. The social norms regarding husband-wife 
careers are gradually changing, but it may still be some time before women 
are affordc^d the degree of career mobility traditionally assumed by men^ 
(see below, p. 25 for more information on this question.) In the mean* 
time, the disadvantage which women experience, both in the job market and 
with respect to family mobility, can only be countered through a vigorous 
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and creative placement program in each department. 

Survey of Placement Pra ctices in Fifteen UM Departments 

The disadvantage in placement which women experience and the Converse 
survey showing women's anxiety to be greater than men*s at this juncture 
prompted the Committee to undertake a study of the placement process in 
selected departments. The study design involved two elements: 1) a 
telephone survey of the placement officer or chairman and a senior faculty 
member in target departments; 2) a mailed questionnaire to advanced candi- 
dates in these departments. It was hoped that a comparison of these two 
sources of information with the data collected in Dean Hay's annual sur- 
vey would improve our understanding of effective and ineffective depart- 
mental placement programs and provide a basis for Committee recommendations. 

1, Demographic Data on Survey Recipients 

The 15 departments included in the survey were chosen by an arbitrary 
rule: in the life and physical' sciences, any department graduating more 
than four women between January 1970 and December 1971 was included; in 
the social sciences and humanities, any department graduating more than six 
women was chosen. Since several departments in the School of Education fit 
this criterion, one department wa^s selected arbitrarily. The departments 
included in the survey along with basic information on the survey, are 
listed in Appendix VII-1, p. 65. 

All students in these departments who had entered formal candidacy 
before September 1, 1972, or who had completed their degrees after that 
date were included in the survey. Sixty-seven percent of the recipients 
responded: 72% of the women and 64% of the men. 

Seventy-two percent of those who responded to the survey either had 
completed their degrees or were planning to complete by August, 1973. 
Another 15% would be finished by December, 1973. Table 2 shows the 
breakdown for the whole group, and by sexes. The women fall slightly behind 
the men in the percent to be completed by August, but by December, 1973 
the two sexes are roughly comparable. It is possible to consider the two 
groups as equally far advanced toward completion when observing trends 
for the whole group sampled. 

2. Life-cycle Constraints on Women in Placement 

As was noted above, married women were more apt to be inconclusive 
about their postgraduation plans than single women or men. Freedom to 
relocate clearly influences the degree of flexibility students have in 
seeking employment. 

In response to the questionnaire, 52% of the women and 39% of the men 
indicated a necessity to coordinate their job decisions with another person. 
For 25% of the women, but only 13% of the men, this other person was nnotlier 
Ph.D. Thus women are more limited in the freedom to locate, and are more 
likely to be in two-Ph.D. families, than men. 
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In tl)e sampled group, 72% of the men were married and 42% had children; 
47% of the women were married and 27% had children. Traditionally, women 
are more heavily involved in child rearing than men, Children can therefore 
be expected to cause more of a disturbance to female careers than to male 
careers. 

Part-time work and temporary withdrawal represent pot&ntial solu- 
tions to the strain of combining children with careers* In the telephone 
survey of faculty members the Committee inquired about the possibility of 
working part-time in the field. Eight departments replied that part-time 
work was unknown and not feasible; the rest expressed doubt that part-time 
work was really productive. Thirty-two percent of the men in our student 
sample expressed interest in part-time work, but the majority felt con- 
strained to add that they would work part-time only if full-time work were not 
available. Ovet 60% of the women respondents expressed interest in part- 
time work, and only a few of these indicated that it was second choice to 
full-time work. 

In response to a question about the effect of a temporary withdrawal 
from active employment upon career development, every department said that 
this would place the candidate at a serious disadvantage; some depart- 
ments said that a withdrawal would make it next to impossible to return to 
the field. 

Life-cycle constraints weigh more heavily against women in the job market 
that against men* Women are less free to relocate and more apt to be 
associated with another Ph.D. A larger percentage still have child-bearing 
years before them. Potential solutions are either not available or are 
seen as detrimental to the career. The larger percent of women in "un- 
satisfactory" placements or without employment after completion of the 
degree is undoubtedly a reflection of these constraints, 

3. Placement Practices of Departments 

The Committee conducted telephone interviews with representatives of 
the departments being surveyed. These were checked against questionnaires 
on students* perceptions of the placement process. The conversations 
revealed enormous discrepancies in attitude, procedure, and sense of urgency. 

About half of the departments surveyed have designated Placement 
Officers, who on occasion may also be the Graduate Advisor, In general 
these are the departments which seem to be most actively engaged in publi- 
cizing jobs, in duplicating application letters for students, and in train- 
ing them in how to apply fcr jobs. Sometimes, however, the Placement 
Officers do not appear to f,ake the job seriously or to be well-informed 
about the situation within their own field. In one department (which 
prides itself on its placement program but whose students discount it), 
the Placement Officer was found to be wrong on several crucial points of 
fact. The designation of a Placement Officer without clear and organized 
departmental support of his or her responsibility is therefore of little 
value. 
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The role of the faculty in helping to palce students varies enormously. 
In many instances the dissertation advisor plays an active and crucial role; 
in others the advisor and other faculty merely react to student pressures 
or requests. Likewise the role the department should play is variously 
conceived. Some put the burden of finding a job entirely on the student. 
Some make notices of jobs available to all. Some sent out almost unlimited 
letters for their students. Some organize smokers at national meetings. 
Some circularize potential employing departments, and some pride themselves 
on their passive posture relying essentially on the "old boy" network. 

There is such wide variation in the sense of urgency with which depart- 
ments approach the placement process that an attempt by the Graduate 
School to improve the procedure in less effective departments would be a 
welcome development. 

4, Student Perceptions of Departmental Placement Procedures 

Seeking to understand the dynamics of placement, the Committee compared 
student perceptions of departmental placement efforts with the departments' 
own perceptions. The questionnaire sent to students was designed to elicit 
some attitudinal responses. It was anticipated that women would express 
dissatisfaction over their greater difficulty in obtaining suitable employ-- 
ment , The Committee found, however, that in most departments women^s 
attitudes were about the same as men^s although the women were not faring 
as well. 

Students were asked to rate their satisfaction with six aspects of 
departmental placement efforts: the job information offered by faculty; 
the counseling and advice; direct assistance in seeking jobs; assistance 
from the Office of Career Planning and Placement; student-organized pro- 
grams; and fairness of treatment. The scale was 0-5, with O=not relevant, 
l^^dissat isf led, 2=moderately dissatisfied, 3=neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied, 4=moderately satisfied, 5-satisfied. In compiling departmental 
means, the Committee excluded the student programs and the Office of Career 
Planning and Placement; the first was found to be non-existent, and the 
second was outside departmental control. Two scales were developed for 
satisfaction ratings. The "effort*' scale was a combination of the first 
three questions, in which students were asked to rate their satisfaction . 
with departmental efforts on their behalf. The second "fairness" scale 
involved the last question, where students rated perceived fairness. These 
two scales are treated separately in the following analysis. 

Student reactions to the placement procedures of their respective de- 
partments as measured by the effort scale are summarized below. Table XIII 
reflects the relative degree of satisfaction felt by students (regardless 
of sex) toward the placement efforts of their departments* The ranking 
begins with departments where students are very satisfied and moves 
to departments where they are most dissatisfied. Although this type of 
judgment is highly subjective, it has some merit in that it shows that 
student reactions vary by department and that different approaches by 
departments in the same or closely related fields can produce dramatically 
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different resultSo For example, Romaace Languages ranks low; German is 
the highest • 

Table XIII, Student Satisfaction with Departmental Placement Efforts 





(Rank Order of Department 


means 


proceeding from Satisfied, 




valuers, to Dissatisfied, 


value= 


=1.) 


1. 


German (4,00) 


9. 


Zoology (2.83 


2, 


Mathematics (3,90) 


10. 


Education [admin, and super . ] 


3* 


Education & Psychology (3,92) 




(2.77) 


4. 


History of Art (3.76) 


11. 


Botany (2.65) 


5. 


Anatomy (3.58) . 


12. 


English (2.62) 


6. 


Music (3,48) 


13, 


Biological Chemistry (2,58) 


7. 


Psychology (3,21) 


14, 


Chemistry (2.47) 


8, 


Linguistics (3.17) 


15. 


Romance Languages (1.86) 



There is no easy way to establish a meaningful relationship between 
student satisfaction with job placement practices and the actual placements 
in the department. In History of Art student satisfaction is very high and 
over 70% have jobs or promises of jobs, while in Education where over 80% 
have jobs, satisfaction is much lower. Mathematics is even stranger: 
only 30% of the students report job commitments in the survey, but the 
general satisfaction level is higher than in History of Art. 

There is general consistency between men and women in their degree of 
satisfaction with department placement efforts. In 9 out of 12 departments 
having more than one woman, the difference in mean satisfaction levels is 
only .4 (or less than half a point) on a 1-5 scale. In the three other 
departments, however, the difference is substantial. In Biological Chemistry, 
which ranks near the bottom of the list, men report a satisfaction rating 
of 2.9 and women 1*3 for a difference of 1.6. In German, with the highest 
general satisfaction rating, men are very satisfied with department pro- 
cedures (4.4) while women report only 3, for a difference of 1.4. In 
Psychology the difference is .6 (3.4 vs. 2.8). 

Table XIV. Difference in Mean Levels of Satisfaction Between 

Men and Women on Departmental Job Placement Procedures 
(By rank order proceeding from dep5**''ments where women 
show less satisfaction than men to those where they show 
more. ) 



1. 


Biological Chemistry 


-1.6 


7. 


History of Art 


+ .1 


2. 


German 


-1.3 


8. 


Music 


+ .2 


3. 


Psychology 


- .6 


9. 


Linguistics 


+ .3 


4. 


Romance Languages 


- .4 


10. 


Botany 


+ .4 


5. 


Education 


- .4 


11. 


Mathematics 


+.4 


6. 


English 


- .2 


12. 


Zoology 


+ .4 



With regard to perceptions of faculty fairness (as contrasted to depart- 
mental efforts on their behalf), women ranked faculty fairness higher than 
the men in all but two departments. Oddly these were in Romance Languages, 
which had the lowest student satisfaction score on the effort scale, and in 
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German, which had the highest. In Romance Languages the reported sense of 
discrimination appears to be significant. 

In summarizing student attitudes toward placement procedures, it should 
be noted that those departments registering greatest student dissatisfaction 
are departments which leave the primary responsibility to the student, rely 
mainly on the "old boy" network for finding jobs, or have no organized 
system known to students. 

In the departments reflecting greatest student satisfaction there seems 
generally to be a visible, caring, and active departmental placement officer, 
considerable faculty consultation with students, help in the preparation 
and distribution of vitae , and job files which students feel are open. 

Energetic efforts by departments to place students tends to produce 
both jobs and satisfaction even in fields where jobs are not easy to 
find (e.g.. History of Art), while reliance on the "old boy" system coupled 
with little organized effort by departments produces fewer jobs and little 
satisfaction. Students in many departments do not feel that all jobs are 
made public. They feel that there are favored students who get first 
crack at the best jobs. Finally, student perceptions of departmental place- 
ment procedures in many departments are so totally at variance with the 
departirent *s own concept: of its program as to suggest that attention to 
communications might improve student confidence and morale. 

5. The Office of Career Planning and Placement 

The degree to which the Michigan Office of Career Planning and Place- 
ment (OCPP) has been integrated into the placement process varies widely. 
In soioe fields it seems to be well regarded, in others ignored. Some 
departments have found that even where it does not have enormous professional 
expertise in specialized jobs, it can help with the routine of credentials 
preparation and correspondence. 

There appeared to be no significant differences between the replies 
of cr.en and women with regard to OCPP. The greater difficulty that women 
have in finding a position may explain the slightly higher use of the OCPP 
by women than men. It may also explain the slightly higher rating of the 
OCPP by women than men; those who get jobs are more apt to like the service. 
There is no evidence, however, the OCPP does not treat men and women equally. 

6. Survey Conclusions 

Departmental placement procedures vary considerably and appear related 
to disciplinary norms more than local ones. No conclusions could be drawn 
with respect to the effectiveness of one or another procedure in satisfying 
students or in placing them. 

Student perceptions of satisfaction are highest in departments where 
faculty members are visibly involved in the placement of their students, 
and lowest in departments which rely on the "old boy" system. Discrepancies 
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between faculty and student descriptions of the placement procedures 
were greatest in departments receiving the lowest satisfaction ratings. 
Students in these departments also did not believe that the job files 
were entirely open, while students in highly rated departments did believe 
they were open. Gaps in trust were greatest where active efforts on behalf 
of the students were lowest • 

The Office of Career Planning and Placement is unevenly integrated 
into the placement efforts of departments; no evidence of discriminatory 
treatment by OCPP was found. 

Women experience more difficulty in placement than men. In part, 
their problems reflect greater life-cycle constraints. Their career mobility 
is more limited, and the complexities of combining children and careers 
lead them more often to seek part-time positions or to withdraw from active 
employment for a short period. Both of these solutions were considered 
detrimental to career aspirations by faculty members. 

Lega l Status of Aca d emic Departments Engaged in the Plac e ment of Students 

In view of the fact that departments which promote the placement of 
their doctoral students could fall subject to various legal antidiscrimina- 
tion provisions that pertain to employment, either as employment agencies 
or as extensions of the state or federal government, the Committee investi- 
gated the legal status of departments as placement agents. A clear 
determination on the matter could not be found, but several statutes might 
be construed as relevant if this issue were ever raised in court. 

The Regents of the University have directed the University Placement 
Office not to discriminate on the basis of sex. Although this has not 
officially been extended to academic departments, the Regents clearly posess 
the authority to promulgate such a regulation. The Affirmative Action Plan 
of the University bars discrimination in placement withjn the University, 
but does not state whether the same provisions apply to placements by^ 
University academic units. The State Constitution guarantees equal pro- 
tection to all; some provisions of the Michigan Code prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of sex, race, religion, color, blindness or national origin. 

At the Federal level, the 14th Amendment, Title IX of the 1972 Higher 
Education Amendments, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and Titles VII and VIII 
of the Public Health Service Act, all contain provisions that might reasonably 
apply to this circumstance. In particular, the Public Health Service Act 
defines nondiscrimination in admissions as including "nondiscrimination 
in the enjoyment of every right, privilege, and opportunity secured by 
admission to the program." Section 901(a) of Title IX of the Higher Edu- 
cation /Vnendments states that ''No person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex..... be denied the benefits of..... any education, program or 
activity receiving federal financial assistance.'* 

Several points require clarification before the relevance of any of 
these statutes is unambiguously established. On the state level, it would 
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be necessary to determine whether a department's placement activities fall 
within the ambit of the public accommodation provisions before these could 
serve as guidelines. On the Federal level, it would have to be established 
that the placement, of doctoral students constituted a "state action" if 
the 14th amendment were to become relevant. 

Whether placement is regarded as one of the "opportunities" or "bene- 
fits" of admission to an educational program, or whether it pertains ex- 
clx/slvely to the employment sphere and is not considered part of the educa- 
tion is of signal importance to this matter. When departments appoint 
placement officers, and when faculty members are known to write letters of 
inquiry and to telephone friends on behalf of their students, a strong 
argument could be made that these activities constitute a benefit of ad- 
mission to the program and are legally due to all on a non-discriminatory 
basis. 

While the Committee was unable to establish clearly the legal status 
of departments engaging in placement activities on behalf of their students, 
it feels that this issue is important enough to warrant formal clarification 
on the University's part. 

THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS: 

!• that the annual Gi^aduate School survey of the placements of Ph.D. 

recipients include women as a separate category in all stumary analyses. 

^' that tliat Graduate School* s staff inform departments of the Comnittee^s 
findings which show that men Ph.D. graduates enjoy a}t advantage over 
women in finding employment^ that married women Ph.D.s are particularly 
likely to encounter difficulties in placement y and that the ratio of 
married to urunarried students among women Ph.D. recipients is increasing. 

S. t hat that Graduate School's etaff assist departments and progrojns in 
developing miaginative and systematic approaches to the placement of 
their doctoral students y with particular emphasis on the placement of 
womteny both married and unmarried. 

4. that University of Michigan departments announce publicly their aomnit" 
ment to the hiring of women professionals at rc\tional meetings of their 
disciplines y and that departments actively encourage employers of all 
types y with whom they come in contao ty to hire women professionals. 

5. that a review of departmental placement efforts be included in the 
regular procedures by which programs and departments are evaluated by 
the Gr'aduate School. 

that the Graduate School's staff owrk with the Affirrmtive Action 
Officer in amending the Affirmative Action Plan of the University to 
deal explicitly with non-discriminatory behavior in the placement of 
University graduates at the Masters and doctoral levels. 
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Concluding Remarks 

Throughout the report attention has focused on attrition as a symptom 
of unequal access for women to graduate study and the careers for which it 
is a gateway. University policies and procedures are by no means the sole 
causes of attrition, yet they are causes which the University can control 
directly. 

There is at present no unit which has the mandate or necessary informa- 
tion to address the specific needs of women in graduate education. During 
the past one and one-half years, the Committee has served in this capacity, 
to the limits of its ability, by arranging an Orientation Session for 
women students last Fall, and by encouraging other programs and projects 
for the benefit of women graduate students. The Committee feels that 
programs of this nature are important and that formal provision should be 
made for their continuance. 

The Committee has, in addition, identified a number of areas in which 
procedural improvements should be made. Most of these refer specifically 
to the critical thresholds in student progress: admissions, entry to 
doctoral study, and the transition from student to professional life. 

Two themes have recurred. One is the rigidity of educational structures 
and norms which grant non-tradit ional students only a tenuous status in the 
graduate community* The other is the lack of accurate data regarding the 
behavior of students at various educational milestones. 

The Committee believes that accurate information, regularly dis- 
seminated, is a powerful instrument of change. Discriminatory structures 
and behavior thrive in the absence of information but suffer the light of 
public knowledge. 

Most issues addressed in this report affect the lives of both women 
and men graduate students. The recommendations regarding flexible access 
for non-traditional students, better information profiles, and regular 
Graduate School evaluation of attrition causes, financial support distri- 
bution, and departmental placement efforts are directed to the needs of all 
graduate students. The two final recommendations from the Committee 
logically emanate from the preceding findings and from the Committee's 
concern about the educational experiences of graduate students. To the 
degree that the Committee's recommendations are accepted, a centralized 
office within the Graduate School will be required for their implementation. 

THE COimTTEE RKCOimWS: 

thjQit a senior staff member be appointed in the Graduate School whose 
reapoyieibilitij it is to provide Lea^iiership and guidance to the graduate 
aormunity in r^eal'-y^iyig equality of access to adjnissions^ financial 
aidy counselling i educational support ^ and all associated rights and 
benefits of graduate study for all categories of students The staff 
member's title should be sufficiently senior to pemit effective action^ 
an^i this person should have adequate cle'rioal and staff support to carry 
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out all aspects of the recommended pi^ogva/n. A slgyiificant portion of 
the staff member 'a efforts should be directed to the special needs and 
interests of women students. 

2. that the staff member be specifically charged with: 

a) identifying issues related to the progress of Var*ious student 
categories through the graduate education pix)cess 

b) collecting and interpreting the data relative to these issues 

c) ipiplementing actions which are designed to facilitate complete and 
equal access to graduate education for women 

d) adminis terming the Graduate School's affirmative action program for 
women students and faculty 

e) assisting departments with the recindtment of women graduate 
students and faculty 

fj administer-ing the ^^Rackhxm Special Student'* program 

g) counselling actual and potential female students 

h) adininis tev^iyig tlie scholarship program for returning and part-time 
graduate students 

i) assisting departments to deal more effectively and equitably with 
the job placement process 

J) serving as liaison betveen the Gx^aduate School and women's organic 
r.ations on campus, in order to coor'dinate the efforts desigyied to 
assist women graduate students and faculty uyitnin the University. 

3, that the Committee to Study the Status of Women in Graduate Education 
and Later Careers be reconstituted as an Advisory Comnittee for Women's 
Issues, to assist the staff member in this area of her work. 
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SUM^URY OF COWILTTEE RECOi^LMENDATIONS 
A* Special Needs of Non-traditional Graduate Students 
THK COMMITTE'E RECOMMENDS: 

1. that the Executive Board establish a ''Rackham Special Student" category 
of graduate admissions for which there is no time limit on the number 
of terms of enrollment permitted, and in which students admitted make 
^'contracts" with the Graduate School for the study programs that best 
suit their needs; that staff resources be provided to administer the 
program and to advise those who are admitted as Rackham Special Students. 

2. that part-^time students be eligible for and receive financial aid under 
all Rackham administered fellowships; that this fact be widely publicized 
among all who are concerned. 

3. that the guidelines governing the external employment of students re- 
ceiving scholarship aid be reviewed by the Executive Board to remove 
stipulations which unduly discriminate against non-traJit ional students. 

4. that the Scholarship Proposal for Part-time and Returning Students, 
which is presented in Appendix V, be formally approved by the Executive 
Board; that that program be funded by the Graduate School if external 
support cannot be found. 

5. that the senior administrative staff of the Graduate School be reque^sted 
to encourage the national educational organizations with which the 
Graduate School is formally affiliated to lobby for increased flexi- 
bility in the eligibility criteria of national scholarship funds* 

6. that the Graduate School^s staff include "part-time" and "returning 
student" as variables in the information that is gathered; that the 
enrollment patterns, academic achievement, attrition rates, and degree 
completions of these students be collected and made public as part of 
the regular information profiles which are sent to graduate departments. 

7. that the University Committee on fee structure be memorialized to change 
the current structure under part-time enrollments than for those taken 
as full-time enrollments, to equalize the cost per credit hour for all 
students, regardless of the course load taken. 

8. that each department be requested to develop a mechanism for dealing 
systematically with the counseling needs of non-traditional students; 
provision should be made for advising and assisting these students in 
the admissions process and in planning academic programs, and for 
keeping the department's Executive Committee informed about the special 
needs and problems of these students. 
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B. Access to Graduate School 
THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS: 

!• that the Graduate School's staff seek to increase the proportion of 
women applicants for graduate study in the natural and physical 
sciences and in related fields by providing funds for recruitment, 
and by other appropriate means, such as 

a) assisting the Undergraduate Counselling Office of the literary 
college in its attempts to establish better liaison between under- 
graduate women and the science departments; 

b) publicizing data which would encourage more positive attitudes on 
the part of faculty members towards potential women graduate 
students; 

c) assisting the Michigan Women in Science in their work with under- 
graduate women science majors where possible. 

2. that anticipated course load should not be regarded by departments as 
a major criterion for admission into a graduate program. 

3. that departments, when assessing a potential student's capacity to pursue 
graduate work, should examine all relevant information, including 
evidence concerning motivation and recent on-the-job achievements, and 
that cutoff points based on any indices of ability, such as the Miller 
Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examinations, be regarded as 
flexible in the case of non-traditional students. 

4. that the Graduate School support, where possible, special courses, 
such as the CEW-sponsored Math Skills Mini-course, which prepare 
students for the Graduate Record Examination, and o^iher programs 
which aim to refresh the academic and study skills of non- tradit ional 
students . 

5. that the Graduate School's staff request of all programs and depart- 
ments an annual reporting of their student recruitment efforts. 

6. tha: the Graduate School's staff establish a procedure for departments 
to report regularly on their offers of financial aid and other support 
to all incoming graduate students, and regularly evaluate the data 
for evidence of discriminatory patterns. 

7. that the Graduate School staff should collect and publish annually 
summary data regarding the applications, admissions, enrollment, and 
offers of financial aid for men ana women in each division and depart- 
ment • 

8. that the Graduate School's staff further investigate the phenomenon of 
lower enrollment rates among admitted women students than among admitted 
men students, and take appropriate action if it is discovered that the 
phenomenon is caused by discriminatory actions by units under the purvue 
of the Graduate School. 
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C, Transition from Ma^Jters to Doctoral Studies 
THE COmiTTEE RECOMMENDS: 

1. that the Graduate School's staff regularly evaluate the data for indi- 
vidual departments and programs regarding the progress of male and 
female graduate students from admissions through completion of degree 
requirements, so that appropriate action may be taken when patterns 

of discrimination are identified* 

2. that the Graduate School's staff periodically collect and evaluate 
data regarding the distribution of financial aids to men and women, 
and take appropriate action when necessary, 

3. that the Graduate School's staff obtain information regarding the 
causes of attrition for both women and men who discontinue their 
graduate training before completion of degree requirements, and use this 
information in assisting departments to reduce inadvertant student 
attrition, 

4. that that Graduate School's staff further investigate the causative 
factors influencing the large drop-off rate among women students after 
the Masters Degree through a more extensive analysis of the Masters 
Degree Recipient Survey, 

5» that the Graduate School implement actions which would encourage women 
who wish to continue to the Ph.D» degree (e,g,, financial aid, day- 
care) the better to ensure compliance with the affirmative action com- 
mitment of the University. 

6. ^that the Dean of the Graduate School explicitly encourage departments 
to appoint women to faculty positions at the University, and that staff 
members assist departments in locating qualified candidates. 

?♦ that departments actively seek out women professionals in their re- 
spective disciplines when inviting guest speakers to present papers at 
departmental colloqula. 

8, that departments review the courses, programs and policies that are di- 
rected at non Ph.D. bound students, with an eye to ensuring that the 
educational experiences of such students are intellectually rewarding 
and adequate to their needs. 

D. Transition from Doctoral Study to Professional Careers 

THE COM>iITTEE RECOMMENDS: 

1. that the annual Graduate School survey of the placements of Ph.D. 

recipients include women as a separate category in all summary analyses. 

2« that that Graduate School's staff inform departments of ^ he Committee's 
findings which show that men Ph.D. graduates enjoy an advantage over 
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women in finding employment, that married women Ph,D,s are particularly 
apt to encounter difficulties in placement, and that the ratio of 
married to unmarried students among women Ph.D. recipients is increasing. 

3. that that Graduate School's staff assist departments and programs in 
developing imaginative and systematic approaches to the placement of 
their doctoral students, with particular emphasis on the placement 
of women, both married and unmarried. 

4. that University of Michigan departments announce publicly their com- 
mitment to the hiring of women professionals at national meetings of 
their disciplines, and that departments actively encourage employers 

of all types, with whom they come in contact, to hire women professionals. 

5* that a review of departmental placement efforts be included in the 

regular procedures by which programs and departments are evaluated by 
the Graduate School. 

6. that the Graduate School's staff work with the Affirmative Action 

Officer in amending the Affirmative Action Plan of the University to 
deal explicitly with non-discriminatory behavior in the placement 
of University graduates at the Masters and doctoral levels. 

E. In Conclusion 

THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS: 

that a senior staff member be appointed in the Graduate School whose 
responsibility it is to provide leadership and guidance to the graduate 
community in realizing equality of access tu admissions, financial aid, 
counselling, educational support, and all associated rights and benefits 
of graduate study for all categories of student. The staff member's 
title should be sufficiently senior to permit effective action, and this 
person should have adequate clerical and staff support to carry out all 
aspects of the recommended program, A significant portion of the staff 
member's efforts should be directed to the special needs and interests 
of women students. 

2. that the staff member be specifically charged with: 

a) identifying issues related to the progress of various student cate- 
gories through the graduate education process 

b) collecting and interpreting the data relative to these issues 

c) implementing actions which are designed to facilitate complete and 
equal access to graduate education for women 

d) administering the Graduate School^s affirmative action program for 
women students and faculty 

e) assisting departments with the recrulLmenL of women graduate students 
and faculty 

f) administering the "Rackham Special Student" program 

g) counselling actual and potential female students 
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h) administering the scholarship program for returning and part-time 
graduate students 

i) assisting departments to deal more effectively and equitably with the 
job placement process 

j) serving as liaison between the Graduate School and women^s organi- 
zations on campus, in order to coordinate the efforts designed to 
assist women graduate students and faculty within the University. 

that the Committee to Study the Status of Women in Graduate Education 
and Later Careers be reconstituted as an Advisory Committee for Women's 
Issues, to assist the staff member in this area of her work. 
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APPENDIX I 

mV. STATUS OP WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MlCHiaVN AND COMPAR^MiLE UNIVERSITIES 



Number Applicants 
to Graduate School 
Percent Woniea 

Number Admitted 
to Graduate School 
Percent Women 

Percent Applicants 
Admitted - Wometi 

Percent Applicants 
Admitted - Men 

Number Enrolled iri 
Graduate School 
Percent Women 

Number Masters 
Degrees Awarded 
Percent Women 

Number Ph.D. 
Degrees Awarded 
Percent Women 



Table I-l 

U. U. 

Mich, Chicago Duke 

9770 4473 2978 

34% 31?^. 32% 

4937 2600 1008 

37% 32% 35% 

59% 58% 37% 

51% 5 7% 32% 

7421 2857 1809 

36% 30% 26% 

1704 566 

42% 34% 

778 383 198 

19% 22% 16% 



Total University 

U. U. 

111. OSU Penn. 

34% 

32% 

77% 

45.5% 
8117 8663 
31% 36% 



U. U. 

Stanford Texas Wise. 

7514 6072 10639 

25% 30% 30% 

2608 3434 4917 

18% 33% 37% 

25% 61% 5 7% 

38% 55% 41% 

4355 5248 8626 

19% 33.5% 31% 
1260 
21% 

542 

12% 
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Table 


1-2 


I'hys i ca 


1 Sciences' 










I-'. 


V, 




V, 












Mich. 


C\\: ca^;o 




111. 


OSU Peni\. 


Stan ford 


Texas 


Wis. 


Nur.iher ApplU'aats 




6 35 


2'iJ 


— 




12B0 


1188 


1379 


to Crnduato School 
















rorconl. Women 


l^Z 


16% 


18% 


— 


12.1% 


15% 


7,7% 


15.6% 


Number Admi t tcU 


645 


409 


L54 








O J ^ 


7 10 


to (Iradiiato School 


















Percent Women 


I^.IZ 


12% 


18% 


— — 


12% 


12% 


8.5% 


19% 


Percent Appl icants 


74% 


48% 


63% 




61,7% 


38% 


79;: 


66% 


Adtni 1 1 ed - Women 
















Percent Applicants 




49% 


60% 




55.8% 


56% 


717 




Admitted - Men 


















Number Knrolled in 


707 


444 


208 


— 


2102 


7 76 


711 


1070 


Onidu/ite Seliool 


















Percent Women 


14% 


10% 


18% 




7.4% 


9% 


13% 


10.6% 


Number Masters 


141 


86 








156 


— 




Degrees Awarded 


















Percent Women 


12, 77. 


12% 








15% 






Nvimber Ph.D. 


106 


85 








114 






Degrees Awarded 


















Percent Women 


8,5Z 


9% 








3,5% 







n. U, 11. U, VJ. 

Mich, Ciiicago [)uke 111. OSU Vcuu. Stanrv)rd Texas Wise. 

Number Applicants 1041 — I '^8 — — — 15 70 695 

to Graduate School 

Pereent Wi>nion 1.6' ~- 2.8% 3*7% 

Nnmht-r Admitted 662 — b9 — 1145 509 

to Graduate School 

Percent Women 1.6- — 4% -- 3.4% 2.2% 

Percent Applicants 65 — — — -- (S8,6;, f}8% 

Admitted - Women 

Pereoia A[5inieants 64% — — — — ..- 72. 57 7 j% 

Admitted - Men 

Number iairolled in 99S — 1()4 — — — 1524 650 

(Jradiiate School 

Percent Women 5" — 0% — — — 2.8% l.b% 2.)% 

Number Masters 321 — — — — 620 

De^;rees Awarded 

Percent Women .9% — — — — 3.7% 

mber Ph.D. 78 — — 156 
jj^D K^ greos Awarded 

LiJM i J i ^ M jj i j rccnt Women 0% — — — — — 0% 
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i'ahlo l-A Biological liealtli Si iencos 

U. II. li, LI. U. U. 

Mich. Chicago I)\tko til, OSU Tonn, Stanford Texas Wisc» 

Number Applicants 1 359 359 698 — — 529 293 2169 

10 (Iradaate School 

IVrceat Women 26^ 27% 36% _^ __ 28 ♦ 5:^ 24% 33% 

Number Admitted 620 154 1 59 — — 214 124 770 

to Graduite School 

Percent Women 32% 32X 36% — 35% 28% 26% 42% 

Percent ApplLcarits 36^ 51% 22% — 63% — 39% 46% 46% 

Admitted ^ Women 

Percent Apiilicants 42% 39;^: 22% — 45% — 41% 41% 31% 

Admi L t ed ~ Men 

Number i:nrolIed in 1057 251 399 1307 — 208 331 1755 

Graduate School 

Percent Women 29% 25% 25% — 35% — 41% 32% 27% 

Number Masters 144 18 — -- — 31 

0 e >; r e e s Aw a r d e d 

Percent Women 30;^, 44% — — — — 62i>; 

Number Ph.D. 106 54 — — — — 35 

f) e k; r e e s Aw a r d e d 

Percent Women 16% 2 3% — — — 20% 







Tabic 


' i-5 


Social 


Sc iences 












U. 


11. 








U. 




U. 






Mid), 


Gh i ca^;o 


Duke 


111. 


OSU 


Penn . 


Stanford 


Texns 


Wise. 


Number App I i cant s 


2986 


2298 


1291 








1866 


2991 


3439 


to (iradiiate Scfiool 




















Percent Women 


J2.: 


33% 


29% 




34;; 




28;' 


34% 


26% 


Nufiiber Admitted 


1002 


1136 


247 








283 


1537 


1167 


tv> (Graduate S c li no 1 




















l\^rcent Womei\ 


3 5 


m 


26% 








287 


39% 


35% 


Pi'rctTJt Applic.ints 


35% 


48% 


17^; 




46% 




2 2 % 


60% 


46% 


Admitted - Wonum 




















(Vrcent Appliciuts 


3 3" 


49'^ 


20% 




37.5% 




20% 


47% 


45% 


Admitted - Mlii 




















Number l.nrolled in 


14 75 


139S 


466 




409 H 




580 


949 


1326 


Graduate Scliaol 




















Pi'rcent Womeji 


32% 


30% 


24% 




48% 




21% 


30% 


29% 


Number >uisters 


2 54 


25i 










125 






Degrees Awarded 




















Percent Women 


29 


32% 










2 7% 






dumber Ph.D. 


179 


191 










98 






^ degrees Awarded 




















aVrcent Women 


21% 


27% 










19% 
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i'jbh^ 1-6 Arts S Elumrinltios 



V. U. 

Mich, c:!iica^;o 



Nunbor Applicants 
to Uraduato Scliool 
Per Cunt Woineti 

Nvirobor AJmitted 
to (Iradiiato School 
i'erccnl Wonit*n 

Percent Applicants 
Admit tei ~ Wotnun 

Percent Applicants 
Admitted - Men 

NuiTiber Enrolled in 
Graduate School 
Percent Women 

Number Masters 
Degrees Awarded 
Percent Women 

NuTTiber Ph.D. 
Degrees Avardcd 
Percent Women 



2505 

51K 

1395 

5SZ 
63Z 

1474 
51% 
348 

m 

169 

27Z 



1181 

40% 
900 

4i:^ 

74% 

764 

44% 

209 
46% 

63 
27Z 



Diske 
509 

306 
47;^ 
66% 

55% 

346 

35% 



111. 



OSll 



43% 



Peun . 



U. U. . 

Stanford Texas Wise. 



48% 



66% 

57.5% 

1156 
47% 



1571 
37.5% 

290 
43% 
2,1% r 

17% 

628 
40% 

124 
4 7% 

83 
34% 



1600 2029 

43% 45% 

921 1154 

45% 56% 

60% 71% 



54% 



45% 



1437 1783 
46% 48% 



Table 1-7 KdncaL ion 



U. U. U- 

Mu'li. CliicaKo Uu!<e F I I . 



U . U . U . 

Pon[i» St.uiford Texas Wise, 



N'iifnf)er App 1 icant s 
to Ciraduatc S<-.lu:)ol 
Percent Wornen 

X!inj]>er Admitted 
to (^radiiaU' Sciinol 
Ptrrent W<ineti 

I'efcent. Applicants 
Admitted - Worsen 

i\^rcent Appl i cants 
Admitted - J!en 

Number i'airolled in 
Grathiate School 
Percent Women 

Number Masters. 
Degrees Awarded 
Percent Women 

Nuniber Vh.D. 
O jegrecs Awarded 
^[^C'ercent Women 



949 

613 
fiO 
67 

57^' 
53(> 

199 

30 a 



145 

95 

61 ;:. 
76:^ 

53;' 



>7fl 



52;^ 



698 

49;^: 

264 
417^ 

35/: 

41/- 

56 7 
45% 

201 
53% 

54 
15% 



928 
40% 

578 
62% 
64% 

62% 

1030 1506 
50.^ 46Z 
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TABLE OF DATA 

Survey Conducted: Spring, 

The University of Michigan 

Applications: 
Enrollment : 
Degrees : 

University of Chicago 



REPRESENTED FOR EACH INSTITUTION 
1973 



for Fall Term, 1972 
for Fall Term, 1972 
May, August, December, 1972 



Applications: 
Enrollment : 
Degrees : 

Duke University 

Applications: 
Enrollment : 
Degrees : 

University of Illinois 

Applications: 
Ohio State University 

Applications : 

Enrollment : 
University of Pennsylvania 

Applications: 

Stanford University 

Applications : 
Enrollment : 
Degrees: 

University of Texas 

Applications: 
Enrollment: 

University of Wisconsin 

Applications : 
Enrollment : 



for Fall Term, 1972 
Academic Year, 1972-73 
Academic Year, 1971-72 



for Fall Term, 1972 
Fall Term, 1972 

May, September, 1972 Ph,D, degrees 



Fall Term, 1972 



Fall Terra, 1972 (totals calculated from divisonal 
figures) 

Fall Term, 1972 



Fall Term, 1972 



Fall Term, 1972 
Fall Term, 1972 
September 1971-May 1972 



Academic Year, 1971-72 
Spring Term, 1973 



Academic Year, 1972-73 
Academic Year, 1972-73 
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DEPARTMENTAL DISTRIBUTION WITHIN DIVISIONS 

^ • Biological Sciences 

Includes: Agriculture, Biological Sciences, Dentistry, Medicine, 
Natural Resources, Nursing, Pharmacy, Public HealtlT^, Urban and Regional 
Planning. 

I I • Physical Sciences 

Includes: Astronomy, Chemistry, Computer Science, Geology, Mathematics, 
Physics, Statistics. 

III. Engineering 

Includes: All subjects associated with the College of Engineering. 

IV. Social Sciences 

Includes: Anthropology, Business Administration j Economics, Geography, 
History, Journalism, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Social 
Work . 

V. Educat ion 

Includes: All subjects associated with the School of Education. 

VI. Humanities and Arts 

Includes: Architecture, Art, Classical Studies, Comparative Literature, 
English, Far Eastern Languages, German, History of Art, Library Science, 
Linguistics, Museum Practice, Music, Near Eastern Languages, Philosophy, 
Romance Studies, Slavic Studies, Speech. 

An attempt has been made to present commensurate data for all the insti- 
tutions surveyed by aligning departments according to the system used at The 
University of Michigan. The alignment succeeded only partially, since 
some institutions did not break down their figures into components. The 
presence or absence of one large unit with one sex predominating, such as 
nursing, engineering, or agricultural science, can alter ratios sharply. 
The ratios also shift constantly during a term as students drop out or shift 
fields. 

Specifically, The University of Michigan's data do not include Masters 
of Business Administration, Social Work, Public Health, Law and Medicine, 
since these programs are administered by the relevant professional schools. 
These fields were omitted in our alignment where possible. The University 
of Chicago^s M.B.A. and M.S.W. data are included in our figures; for the 
University of Texas, the business and social work applicants are included. 
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APPENDIX II 

FOUR YEAR SURVEY OF ENROLLMENT AND DEGREE AWARDS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Table II-l Men and Women Enrolled in Masters & Ph.D. Programs 



1970 1971 .1972 1973 

MEN-;:: WOMEN- % MEN-% WOMEN-% ME1n-% WOMEN-% MEN-% WOMEN-% 

Division I 



M.A. 29^f-65.5 153-34.5 306-66.0 155-34.0 313-69.0 143-31*0 298-64.0 167-36.0 

Ph.D. 430-81.5 98-18.5 432-78.0 123-22.0 442-74.0 159-26,0 471-74,0 167-26.0 

Total 724-74.0 253-26.0 738-73.0 278-27.0 755-77.5 302-28.5 769-70.0 334-30.0 
Division LI 

M.A. 705-92.0 61- 8.0 812-91.0 83- 9.0 798-92.0 72- 8.0 747-91.0 76- 9.0 

Ph.D. 909-94.0 63- 6.0 824-92.0 72- 8.0 757-94.0 52- 6.0 708-92.5 58- 7.5 

Total 1614-93.0 125- 7.0 1636-91.0 155- 9.0 1555-93.0 124- 7.0 1455-92.0 134- 8.0 
Division III 

M.A. 776-39.0 1235-61.0 702-38.0 1130-62.0 706-40.0 1055-60.0 654-37.0 1098-63.0 

Ph.D. 1173-73.0 444-27.0 1128-71.0 461-29.0 1086-69.0 490-31.0 1240-68.0 578-32.0 

TL>tal 1949-54.0 1679-46.0 1830-53.5 1591-46.5 1792-54.0 1545-46.0 1894-53.0 1676-47.0 
Division IV 

M.A. 272-37.5 455-62.5 299-39.0 462-61.0 286-38.0 461-62.0 291-39.0 461-61.0 

Ph.D. 517-64.0 287-36.0 479-64.0 269-36.0 441-61.0 28b-39.0 449-63.0 268-37.0 

Total 789-52.0 742-48.0 778-52.0 731-48.0 727-49.0 747-51.0 740-50.0 729-50.0 

Total 

Graduate 

School 

M.A. 2047-52.0 1906-48. 0 2119-54.0 1830-46.0 2103-55.0 1731-45.0 1990-52.5 1802-47.0 

Ph.D. 3029-77.0 892-23.0 2863-76.0 925-24.0 2726-73.5 987-26.5 2868-73.0 1071-27.0 

Total 5076-64.5 2798-35.5 2982-64.0 2755-36.0 4829-64.0 2718-36.0 4858-63.0 2873-37.0 
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Vablo 11-2 Percent Masters and Doctoral Enrollments Among Men and Women 1970-73 

1970 1971 1972 1973 

MKX-.;: WOMCN:- : MKN-:^ WOMEN-;: MKN-^ MKN-Z WOMHN-% 

IHvirflou I 

"m.a", -Vl 61 41 56 41 47 39 50 

Pii.n, 39 39 59 44 59 53 61 50 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 lOO 100 100 

Di V i s ion 1 1 

**Tr,A^, 44 49 50 5 3.5 51 58 51 57 

Vri.l). 56 51 50 46.5 49 42 49 43 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Di V 1 s ion I IJ 

'*>r.AV^^' 40 73. 5 38 71 39 68 34. 5 65.5 

Vh.i). 60 26, 5 62 29 61 32 64. 5 34.5 

Total 100 100 100 100 lOf) 100 100 100 

DivisLoa IV 

"'^M~,aV"^" 34 61 38 6 3 39 62 39 63 

Vh.lK 66 39 61 37 61 38 61 37 

Total 100 100 100 iOO LOO 100 100 100 

Total 
(^rad tui to 
ScIkhi 1 

mTaV 40 68 42. 5 66.5 4 3.5 64 41 63 

rh.D. 60 32 5 7. 5 3 3. 5 56, 5 36 59 37 

total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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l\iblo 1 I-J Moa and Women (.radnato Do^'^rce Kecipicnts 

1970 1971 197.? 197:3 

mi:n-:'; womkn-/; mi-:^-% womkn-;: mi:^;-,':; womkn-% mkn-/^ womkn~>: 

n I vis ion I 

'"^VfX 90-41.0 I9l~69.0 84-31,0 101-70.0 43-30.0 12a-"67.0 62--33»0 

Pa. I). 109-87. 0 lfi-13»0 87-85.0 15-13.0 89-84.0 1 7-16.0 5i-79.0 M-21.0 

Total 237-09,0 lOf^-Jl.O 278-74.0 99-2f),0 190-76.0 60-24.0 180-71 .0 73-29.0 

~1.A.'"" 510-91.0 49- 9.0 535-91 .0 52- 9.0 441-95.5 21- 4.5 99-90,0 11-10*0 

Ph.l), 187^98.0 4- 2.0 189-95,0 10- 5.0 175-95.0 9- 5.0 12 1-96.0 5- 4.0 

Total 697-93.0 5 3- 7.0 724-92.0 62- 8.0 616-95.0 30- 5,0 220-93.0 16- 7.0 

Oivjs_ion J I t 

^m'.aV^ 383-i:).0 61 1-61 .0 395-45 .0 47 7-55.0 347-44 .5 433-55. 5 248-42*0 341-58,0 

Ph.O. 265-81.0 64-19.0 264-80.0 64-20.0 279-74.0 98-26.0 220-75.0 75-25.0 

Total 648-49,0 675-51.0 659-35.0 541-45.0 587-55.0 482-45.0 468-53.0 416-47.0 

M,a'. 197-27,0 521-73,0 202-30,0 462-70.0 127-29. 0 306-71 .0 1 76-39.0 276-61 .0 

Pli.l). U7-73.0 44-27 .0 lU-73.0 41-27.0 131-70. 5 55-.'^, 5 U2-70.0 48-30.0 

Total 314-36.0 565-64.0 315-39.0 303-61.0 258-42.0 361-58.0 288-47.0 324-53.0 

Total 

Graduate 

ScIkkiJ 

^M.aT 12 18-49.0 1271-51,0 1 32 3-55,0 1075-45,0 1016-56,0 803-44,0 651-49.0 690-51,0 

Ph,D, 678-84.0 128-16,0 653-83,0 130-17,0 674-79,0 179-21,0 505-79,0 139-21,0 

Total 1896-57,0 13^)9-43,0 1976-62,0 1 205-38,0 1690-63.0 982-37,0 1156-58,0 829-42,0 
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Table U-'a VvX^rcnl Hosiers and Doctorate Decree Heciplcats Among Men and Women 1970-73 
1^7u 1971 1972 ^ 1973 

Mi-N-,^ m:>^-^z women- ^ mn-z wom^-^i men-z womk!<-% 

M.aV^" 54 85 69 85 53 71 71 85 

Hul), ^^6 15 31 15 4 7 29 29 15 

^^otai 100 100 ]00 100 100 100 100 100 

^3 92 74 84 71.5 70 45 69 

PhJ), 27 18 26 16 28.5 30 55 31 

^'^^-^^'^l 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Division III 

M,A. 59 90.5 60 88 52.5 80 53 82 

^ii-f^ '^i 9.5 40 12 47.5 20 4? 18 

■fotal 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

>f,A,^ 63 93 64 92 49 85 61 85 

^'h.U. 37 7 36 8 51 15 39 15 

Total 100 100 100 LOO 100 100 100 100 

TvUal 
Graduate 
SchojD 1 

M.A. 64 91 67 89 60 82 56 83 

36 9 33 11 40 18 44 17 

T^o^^^l 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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Appendix IV. CUargo to the Comnvittce 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

HORACE H. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 4ei04 



Of f»Ct or THt DtAN 



October, 1072 



To: Participants in the stiuly of women in graduate education 

From: Donald E, Stokes, I^ean 
Subject: The scope of the study 



In view of the fact that many woiticn still do not enjoy full access to graduate 
education and the careers to which it provides the gateway, li scans worthwhile to 
iindei^take a special study of the status of women in graduate education at Michigan. 
I am grateful to 3'ou for agreeing to accept this task. The study will pmvide the in- 
formation necessary in establishing priorities for the Graduate School, the graduate 
depaitmonts and programs, certain other units of the University, and present or 
potential women graduate students in seeking to eliminate barriers to full access. 

It would be appropriate for your study to touch upon all aspects of the graduate 
experience of women, including admissions and financial support; entrance to doc- 
toral work; counselling and peer influences; access to ancillary University facilities 
and services; placement in academic and non-acadomic posts, the experiences of 
part-time students and part-time professionals, and, wherever relevant, the content 
of graduate study. Among the particular questions to which you may wish to give 
attention are these: 

1, What changes in the admission or recruitment policies of the Graduate 
School and of the graduate departments and programs may be recjuircd to increase 
the access of" women to graduate edueatif -.^, particularly in fields in which they are 
now underrepresented? A preliminary analysis of graduate admissions for the Fall 
of 1972 shows that a higher proportion of women than of men applicants were admitted 
in all four divisions of Ihe GiMduate School--the Biological and Health Sciences, the 
Physical ociences and Engineering, the Social Sciences aiid Kducation, and the Human- 
ities aiid Arts. Yet in all divisions except the Humanities and Arts women comprised 
much IcsB than half of those who sought acimission; in the Physical Sciences and Engi- 
neering they were not more than a tenth. This pattern is rooted in factors which lie 
both earlier and later in the life experiences of women than the period of application 
and admission. Dut wc need to know what changes in the recmitment and admissions 
process might increase the access of women to graduate training. 
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2. Wliat changes in the policies of the Graduate School and of the graduate 
departments and pro^L^ranis may be required to equalize the access of women to 
financial support? W'e need a comprehensive accoiuit of the existing access of 
women to foUowship support and to service awards for teaching and research* 
W'hat chiinges in the criteria or process of awarding support will equalize the 
standing of men and women who seek sup[X)rt? 

3. WTiat changes in the policies of the Graduate School and of the graduate 
depaitments and programs may be recjuired to give greater access to graduate 
education to women who wish to resume their studies after a lapse of some years? 
We need better data on how easily women arc able to enter or re-enter the Grad- 
uate School after an interniption in their education. Is the negative image of in- 
ternipted education sufficiently dominant in the minds of the departments and of 
prospective students that women who wish to resume their training are at a dis- 
advantage in admissions and financial suppoit? Would it be possible to prepare 

a dictionary of course work equivalents which would translate the life experiences 
of women during the years of interrupted study into credits that could be accepted 
by Rackham? What other innovations might help to reduce the barriers to con- 
tinuing education? 

4. What changes in the policies of the Graduate School and of the graduate 
departments and programs may be required to give greater access to graduate 
training to women who arc able to pursue their studies only on a part-time basis? 
Departments are at present permitted to accept part-time students outside the 
quotas for admission set by the Graduate School, Yet it is unlikely that many de- 
partments are aware of this latitude, and it is unclear whether this policy is an 
appropriate means of responding to the needs of women who are unable to pursue 
graduate study on a full-time basis. \Miat changes are required to equalize the 
standing of part-time students who seek financial support? 

5. WTiat changes by the Grachiate School, the departments and programs, and 
individual students would belter meet the needs of women who wish to pursue sub- 
secjuent professional careers on less than full-time basis, at least for some period 
of their li\'es? The model of the full-time, continuous professional career is so 
dominant that we have at present only the most rudimentary understanding of how 
students can be prepared, and prepare themselves, for creative part-time careers 
in academic or non-academic settingSo Yet there is much that could be done to anti- 
cipate the difficulties in the way of continued professional development by those who 
disengage at least for part of their lives from a full-time career. Wliat changes 
should be made in the content of graduate education or in career counselling to pre- 
pare women for such careers? 
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6* WTiat changes by the Graduate School, the graciuato departments and 
programs, and indivicliuil students may be recfuired to increase the access of 
women to more advanced graduate education, particularly doctoral work? Wom- 
en at present constitute a larger proportion of students enrolled for master's- 
level work, but it is quite unclear what factors diminish the relative numbers of 
women in the later stages of graduate education. Wliat new initiatives are needed 
to sustain the motivation of women who might continue into doctoral work or to 
remove barriers which at present stand in their way? 

7, What changes in career counselling or placement practices may be re- 
quired to increase the access of women to the car^ ?rs for which they are pre- 
pared by graduate study? There is wide agreement that the entry of greater num- 
bers of women into the academic and non-academic careers in which there are 
few women at present can encourage women to enter graduate study and weaken 
existing barriers to their admission and support. The more adec|uate placement 
of women who have completed their graduate training is therefore a problem of 
great importance. How can the departments seek to remove obstacles to place- 
ment? lyj our existing practices lead in particular to unequal treatment of married 
men and women who wish to take up professional careers? 

8. What changes in the University's policies on physical and mental health 
care, housing, and athletic facilities would give more equal access to these ancillary 
services? Studies at other universities suggest that unecfiial treatment in these 
areas may contribute to the individual's sense of unecjual status in the University 
community. We need to know for example if students perceive problems in the lo- 
cation and quality of gymnasium facilities, the rules that govern thoir use, the a- 
vailability of University housing, the availalility of medical consultation for problems 
specific to women, and the availability of psychiatric consultation for career-oriented 
women. We also need to know what contribution the Graduate School or the graduate 
departments could reasonably make toward adequate child-care facilities for graduate 
students. 

Many of the problems you will consider are not unique to women, A number of 
your recommendations may be helpful in removing obstacles ir the way of male students 
or of students from racial or ethnic minorities which have unequal access to graduate 
education. Nevertheless, the problems confronting women are sufficiently distinct 
that it seems worthwhile to make these the primary focus of a special study. 

The study should develop definite recommendations leading to action, but its 
value will be enhanced if you give close attention at a number of points to the factual 
basis on which such recommendations must rest. Indeed, I hope that your review can 
help guide the Graduate School^s efforts to gather and analy/,e information on the nature 
of graduate education at Michigan, It would also be worthwhile to assemble information 
on the status of women in graduate cducaticm that has been gathered by other univer- 
sities, by study groups within the national professional societies, and by federal ^ en- 
cies. 
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You will have the full sup[X)rt of the staff of the Graduate School, I have in 
particular asked xMartha Minnian to devote part of her efforts as Research Associate 
in the Graduate School to the work of your group, and the information system being 
developed by the Graduate School should be of substantial aid in preparing a number 
o^'^^.^pecial analyses. Our staff is also prepared to gather additional data from samples 
oi graduate students where this seems appropriate* 

It would be helpful if you could prepare a preliminary report by the end of the 
Fall Term and a final report by the end of the Winter Term, The final report should 
present recommended courses of action based on data already gathered and suggest 
further factual studies whose need has become apparent. At that time it may be ap-- 
propriate for your group to reconstitute itself into a continuing advisory body on the 
status of women in graduate education in Michigan, 
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Appendix V« 

SCHOLARSHEP PROGRAM FOR RETURNING AND 
PART-TIME GRADUATE STUDENTS 



This program is designed to help two groups of people: 

1. In the first group are people wishing to return to Graduate 
School after a lapse in formal education of some years and who must 
refresh academic skills or take prerequisite courses before being 
granted full admission to a graduate program. 

2. In the second group are working people and parents of small 
children, whose responsibilities preclude full-time participation 
in graduate programs of study and allied academic employment 
such as teaching and research assistantships. 

The objectives of the program are threefold; 1) to provide monetary 
assistance to students who have been heretofore largely excluded from financial 
aid; 2) to stimulate new, more positive, faculty and student attitudes 
towards potential students from the two target groups; and 3) to study the 
cohort in order to develop appropriate criteria for admissions and financial 
aid eligibility for such students. 

Scholarship Objectives 

This scholarship program is designed to assist students who appear to 
have the capability for success in graduate study but whose life patterns 
have excluded them from qualifying for other financial aid programs. It 
is designed to work both directly, by offering funds for these students, 
and indirectly by providing an incentive to departments to examine and alter 
their administrative policies. 

The scholarship program is also designed to provide the staff of the 
Graduate School with the information it needs to develop appropriate 
eligibility and selection standards, that will not exclude or discourage 
potential students from our target populations. 

The Program 

The scholarship program would provide for the full-time equivalent of 
twenty awards each year over a period of three yars, making a total of 60 
full-time equivalent awards. Scholarships would be granted under the 
provisions designated below, and would be administered tiirough the 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 

Awards would pay tuition fees and, depending on need, an average of 
$2500 per student to cover living expenses and child care costs for one 
year . Scholarships would be renewable under certain conditions, provided 
that the student's academic progress wer^ sufficient. The scholarship Is 
restricted to entering and pre-mastets degree graduate students. 

O 
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In addition, the program would pay for the part-time services of a 
Graduate School staff member, and for clerical and administrative expenses 
incurred by this staff momber in fulfilling her/his duties* The staff 
member would be responsible for carrying out analytic studies on the 
students in the program; for assisting departments with recruitment and in 
making special provisions for the students; and for developing selection 
criteria and administrative regulations which could be used by the Graduate 
School in extending financial aid to part-time and special students. 

The total cost of the program, with twenty full-time equivalent scholar- 
ships per year for three years, and a part-time administrator, would be 
approximately $104,307 each year (subject to revision due to increases 
in tuition fees), or $312,921 for the three year program. The budget appears 
as follows:* 

Living expenses for 20 students, $ 50,000 

average of $2500 each 

Full-time tuition for ten 16,773 

Part-time tuition for twenty 23,534 

Half-Lime staff member 7,000 

One-third time clerical staff person 2,000 

Reiiearch and administrative expenses 2,000 

$104,921 

TOTAL $312,921 

Eligibility 

Any prospective student, who satisfies che following criteria, is 

eligible to apply for an award in this program. Students should: 

li be able to attend graduate school only on a part-time basis, or 
need additional credits before admission to full status in a 
regular graduate program. 

2. have a bachelor's degree fro.n an accredited institution. 

3. demonstrate academic promise. 



* Current tuition fees have been used as a basis for this projected budget. 
The higher price for part-time students reflects the fact that the fee 
schedule at The University of Michigan defines "full-time" as 8 credit 
hours or more. Therefore, 6 credits, although it represents two courses, 
is equal in cost to slightly more than 3/4 of the full-time fee. 
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4. be prepared to register for a minimum of six credit hours per 
semester* 

Students who are returning to graduate school after a lapse in formal train- 
ing and students whose family or work responsibilities preclude full-time 
study are encouraged to apply. Financial need will be a major criterion 
in the selection of award winners. The sponsoring department's demonstrated 
good will will a) in recruiting students and b) in meeting their special 
needs through advising, tutoring, and the scheduling of classes will also 
be considered. 

The scholarship is open to masters level graduate students at The 
University of Michigan whose programs are administered through the Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies. 

A pplication Pr ocedures 

Students should submit a Graduate School application form for financial 
aid to the department of their choice by February 1, 197_. The following 
materials should accompany the application: 

1. a transcript from their undergraduate institution(s) . 

2. other pertinent transcripts or documents which attest to academic 
promise. 

3. three letters of recommendation. 

4. a statement of purpose describing the student 's plan of study 
towards the desired degree. 

5. a brief explanatory statement outlining the commitments which pre- 
clude full-time study or the student's main activities during the 
lapse in formal training. 

Students needing make-up credits for formal acceptance into a graduate program 
should include a list of these credits. 

Departments should submit a list of nominations for these awards to 
the Selection Committee In the Graduate School by March 1, 197_, along with 
a brief description of any special arrangements whichtjave been made to accom- 
modate the students ' '^special problems. 

The Selection Committee 

The Selection Committee shall consist of two members of the Executive 
Board of the Graduate School plus the Director of the Center for the Continuing 
Education of Women, The Associate Dean of the Graduate School in charge of 
financial aid shall sit with the Committee in an ex officio capacity. 

Final Comments 

It is our feeling that a large-scale change in the principles guiding 
the award of financial aid to students is called for, a change which will 
recognize that the life cycles of many dedicated and highly able students 
do not permit continuous full-time study from the freshman year through to 
a professional degree. 
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Appendix VI: A 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

HORACE H. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
Ann Arbop. Michigan 48i04 

OfFicc OF THC Dean 



To all candidates fot Mastf^t's degrees in tbe Wintet Term of 1973: 



Graduate students rarely have ar^ opportunity to express themselves individually or 
collectively to policy-making groups. To enlarge our understanding of the experiences 
of Master^s level students during their graduate careers, we are asking all those who 
will earn Master's degrees this term to answer the following questions. 

The questionnaire was designed by a task force of The Graduate School's Committee on 
the Status of Women in Graduate Education.. The information that you provide will be 
of great help to the Fxecutive Board of the Graduate School and to all who are con- 
cerned with student aid and other problems of graduate students. 

Let me take this chance to congratulate you on the completion of your master's work 
and extend best wishes for the years ahead. 

''""t"'' /A- 



Print 

Name 

Ilast) 

Never 

Married : ^ 

Degree Program: 



Sex: F 



Donald Stokes/ Dean 
M Student Number: 



(First) 
Married Now: 



(Middle) 

Divorced ; 
■""Separated 



Na of dependent children: 



(e.g, A,M, in English Lang, & Lit,) 

!• a. Term and year of first enrollment in this degree program 

b. No, of terms enrolled since begiraung this program 

(HIA, lUB = \\ IIIA + TUB = 1 term) 



19 



■19 



Sources of tuition^ 1 iv mg expenses , etc. throughout this program: 

Approximate or 
Percentage 

Fellowships f.no service required) 

Teaching fellowships ^ ; \ 

Research assistant sh ips _ 

Other assis tantships ^ 

Employment - self _ ^ ^ . . 

Employment • spouse „^ ^ « 

Loans and work- study _™_„. ^ 

VeteransV benefits ^ ^ 

Parental aid \.„^„„„__^ 

Other: 



Approximate 
Dollar Value 



100% 

3* Did you transfer to this program from another Graduate School? Yes___ No 
Name of ins titution^_^_^_^___w^___^_____ Date enrolled (mo./yr*)\. 
No. of credits earned ^ ^ Field of study 



ERJC 



(e.g. Fine Arts) 

e you definite plans to continue your education beyond the Master's degree? 

Yes: No: 
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Name 



Whether or not you are continuing your education, please check any of the following 
that have encouraged you: 



to complete current 
Mas ter^s program 



Lo continue to 
mt ermediate or 
second Mas ter ' s 
program 



to continue to 
doctoral program 



PROPLE 

Faculty 

Fellow Students 

Friends 

_ _ _ „ _ Spouse 

Parents 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

^ Interest in field 

Prospects of being drafted 

To improve job prospects 

Nothing better to do 

Availability of financial aic 

Meaningful associations: 

_____ with students in program 

^ with faculty In program 

STRUCTURES 

Well -designed degree program 

_ ^ Availability of child care 

Opportunity for part-time 

study 

Readily available informatioi 

on job prospects 

Others: (please specify) ^ \ 

Comments: (use back of page) 

Whether or not you are continuing your education, please check any of the following 
that have di^scouraged you: 

PEOPLE 

_ Faculty 

_ ^ Fellow Students 

_ . _ . lends 

_ Spouse. 

Parents 



C IROJMSTANCES 
Lack of interest 
No financial aid 
Poor job prospects 
Needed money 
Birth of child 
Marriage 

Relocation of spouse 

Family problems 

No meaningful associations 
with students in program 
with faculty in program . 



(Continued on page 3) 
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Name 



6. (continued) 



STRUCTURES 

Poorly designed degree prog. 
No child care available 
No opportunity for part-time 
study 

No readily available infor- 
mation on job prospects 



Others: (please specify) 

Comments: (use back of page) 

?• Difficult as it may be for you to answer, please indicate what kind of job you 
realistically expect to hold: (Expected salary) 

first job after degree: _________ 

five years later: __- ^ 

ten years later: ^ ______^ 

8. Which one of the following most accurately describes your expected career plan: 



1. 

"2. 
"3. 

"5. 

J. 

8. 
9. 



plan not to work. 

plan to work continuously. 

plan to interrupt only for brief maternity/paternity leaves, 
plan to work until I have children and not thereafter, 
plan to interrupt work to raise children to school age. 
plan to interrupt work until children are grovm. 
plan to take time off now and then^ 
don't know. 



9. Which one of the following most accurately describes your expected work pattern? 
1« I do not plan to work. 

2. I plan a career of part-time employment. 

^^3. I plan to combine part-time and full-time employment. 

4. I plan to work full-time only. 



10. When you entered this program, did you expect to continue graduate study 
beyond this degree? Yes No 



11. 



12^ 



IF YOU DO NOT PLAN TO CONTINUE 
STUDY please state why you will 
not be continuing your educa- 
tion beyond the master's degree 



IF YOU PLAN TO CONTINUE STUDY 
please provide the following information: 

Degree sought ^ 

Field 

Continuing within next academic year: 

Yes No 

Part-time ^ Full-time ______ 

At U-M: Yes No 

Will you receive financial aid? Yes No 

(e.g., teaching fellowship, fellowship re- 
search assistantship, but not a loan) 

Additional comments on survey topics and other topics as you wish. (Use back 
of sheet.) 
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Appendix VI: B 

CODING MODEL FOR OHPN-ENDED QUESTION 
Masters Degree Recipient Survey 

1,0 Higher degree not required for career goals 

1.1 Higher degree not offered in this field 

1.2 Higher degree would price me out of the market 

1.3 Already have Ph.D. or M.D. 

1.4 I have a good job waiting 

1.5 I can pursue education on my own, without a degree program 
2.0 Dissatisfaction with UM 

2.1 Unhappy with the Graduate School 

2.2 Unhappy v;ith the department 

2.3 Unhappy with the degree program 

2.4 Unhappy with the faculty 

2.5 Cost is prohibitive - general 

2.6 Part-time cost excessive relative to full-time 

3.0 Desire to leave academe 

3.1 Tired to school 

3.2 Need/want to earn money 

3.3 Need/want to get practical or real world experience 

3.4 Uncertain about career goals 

4.0 Ph.D. job prospects poor 

5.0 Military or government service required 

5.1 Military personnel sent here by the service 

5.2 Foreign students obligated to return home 

6.0 Family considerations prohibit continuation 

6.1 Family is moving from the area 

6.2 Children require attention 

6.3 Spouse disapproves of my continuing 

7.0 Matriculation difficulties 

7.1 Didn't get admitted to Ph.D. program 

7.2 Didn't get financial aid 

8.0 Not Interested in Ph.D. 

9»0 Lack personal qualities—skills, intelligence, etc. — ^for Ph.D. 
9.9 Other 
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\K i:n.\'l;ks;ty or m:cm.'GAv 

Morac- M Hackluuii 
School oi C^riuliuUe Studu s 

Ann Arbor Mich:g:u) 4H\04 



Office of the I)t an Spring, 1973 

Ph asf r» turn by May 1, 1973 

Print SUulent 
Nanir _ _ Vipnbi r 

Field of ConC' nlration _ 

Dalr [)< gre< l() !)( compl» ttd Montli _ _ Year 19 

Sin git.; Vumbcr of 

Sex F M Marr'ed Divorced or _ _ Drp ivrlMU 

Separated Chiidrrn 

Do you nec-d to coordinate your job plans with a spouse, intended spousi or some othf r prrsor ^ 
\os No 

U_Yes_ Is that other person also a doctoral student ^ Yes No _ 

1. {a) On compIeMon of your Ph. D. degree;, ui uhich of ♦he following an as elo you havi. do you 
wani; a job ^ Ph ase rank the thre^ or four jobs you cons:d'\r mosl d' sirabl^ . 

P*h*:^ 

in a ur.n*( rsity eleparlnu ni _ priniary/s^ eoiuiary . _ . S'^'^^ m-jM r^ $:( arch 

in a uu vrrsity research coUegp/uni> <: r siiy aiduot » :al r- >»-a*ch 

institute _ _ govt rnnir buMr- ss '.r Justr .a^ 

1(1 a four-Vt ar colb g* _ _^ ron-prof:? org;u.i;[iie.or' nnt ng nv n 

_ _ m a 'wo-ye ar ce>]Iege othf r P'-^f- i=s:o: .n p- inif ♦ 

primary or s- condary 
otht r 

f'^tht " c I*' » r p'ars ro^ 'js^- d 
b; a5i (' HfM thi :ob you a'rrarly ra\^ o*^ a: : most hk- ly ^o g t 

2 Drparim< t\ts or prograrns may play ar. :mp ruipi ro'- .r p> ir^.g llit *.r gra I'^ttf s .Mas you^ d- pe i- 
nii nt dt-s»graU .1 a sp< C'iu p* rsor. a- p'ac n\» nt otfiC';: lor dociorax sMid« I'.'s ^ Y- ^ 

IL^l^il, a :s th ii pe- sor a faculty au^nbt r ^ a f|' par**n ra si c i» ' r 

^^■^ dt-pa "irur.rt c)v5!rnvni _ sonvori is '^c- * 
a stnder ' 

'b' Do' s he/shu servf nKun -y as a foca: p<)ini for .uirii s apH ro*Kr s abou» iob ^pening^ 

^ _ \ , --y^ 

x: Doe s h* /sh< actively promote stutl^ rts ner ilirg jobs \ Yes 

it.ttP- ^Vho.m ger.i'raj initial^ s pJ.ac* men' actu iiy for siudt r.:$ ir your ri» par'nier; ^ 

_ *he suider*s the mselv^s _ the dep irlmcpi chi»rmare . f>'^^ ^ \iho 

_ a 3»ud« ni s diss' rtai;on — / o«her faculty mi^mbe rs 
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cht ck ;iv Oia^ apply 

Th': cl'. n ni mivntiurkS^'posts .in ^^pt-n luv ot aV^ nn^ A s of jcibs w^tich com- io :'s o^^^ n- 
Uon from ALL S )l !0 i S, ran^M:^ .*'"jjn pr istr :i] coni:ur5, through Cii cuIj: -l i' V*.vs J>rJ 

di pnrtni^ ol in un^ifHS 'posts ar» opcti f'l'~ oi loh op-. nu'gs from cn cu -ajier'! iciVrs^ 
journ:i's, proUssionai job listirgs, ac , \IVT IK)ry NO T AL'A^aVS mak« pnb!.'C r» :^u.csts 
ihiU coxnr ih.vinigh \y, • soniP. corjtucis or uffor^s o* facuUy in-mi.^viti, 

'l'h» pluconi* nl ollKu r copiacts spv.cific sUKl» ri?ij al)out spoc^'ic lobs. 

^lss^ flat-.or -iri> ,Ho^ s noufy livMr sLud'-iuy about jobs v h- r. Uio\ /ji vof \hf m 

I' u;or. adv isors st t k jobs for !hr)r slud-'^ris 

_ SuuU p's f u d out tr\rough cas^ual coi^^ac's wMh iacuity mb«. !6. 

rnv: oilier ' "'iri v r Pluoivrg anvl P!ac> nun\ ibi ^'.U'j- i ^ Activn^rs liuilMing sords « 
or )ob optP.n^Ci to stuchtits 

Th- ."-^gvilar plac nu nt office or ur.'» of your scho^*! parMn'^n^ roiifjr suid* r.ts of opt-n;ngs* 
SUiat ntfe ar about lobs ai nat.otial nu cdiny^s of lYx prof* ssior 
_ _ S*url',^n^s uct pr ^al' cmpioynivni agencies 

:ci^ U'v - you sent or do \ou plar lo s^ ivJ ttcrs W -bp ^ you s-r.^ r <k jcu pLai to rd l^^*- 
of application for sp-c.^t jobs y*^»u knov« are of applicat or, ro • mp .^y-rs v .^f rc- you do noi 

availab^ ' V- ^ ^^c) _ ^rvv^ al:>ot;t *ht avrr/ab:l *v of sp^c ^.c jobs * 

J \cs vv nai assi^-t mc^' dot s your d- p^j/vm- )M " v., 

off - : * - . > > 

r(procluc< ^ sum- s an i or jf iti is '^' prc-'yuc* 3 rrsum^s ar j/o^ lo'tvr-s 

of appJu-i^ on cd npp :ca;nr 

acidft s ^ rA ' iop' ^ a'id.-'* s ' r' - . opi.*,c 

_ paysf p^ >^a^' ro>is _ pavs p'»^ a^t co'Vo 

Appro>.inaUlv M tivvrA lvt^» :> -u- Apj • ^>?oia». Vy r-^^ ^ 'U^jtv Alt rs a^- 



inv oj\ * d ^ r,\. 



5, IV-:o^v 4 01 vnr ows pr :c» du. :s Ml it car b*. u^-.d u,i ;oca! n^^.^ pf^><"P ' • '^op?cy- ;^Sr 

in :aS' ^at *!> as ^''p you^* ot^T en of th'.:" . I^- c^-s- ;n J^r.ifri: i^o**; ic\ h uc^ toi y-u. us;r.g 
iht. f:d!ov. a[j -seal 

4 c>rr» mt ly v?^i c-n f 3- .u^ir - ff c*iv»^ / - nrr;nud'y ^ ctn v 
1 - us<mJ but r f(cct;v* pop? urknowj) 0 - not us* d 



UW'fj of jncniiy reproduced _ ^^s* in^ r;"^-^^ ,t uj*-^ oth^'! p.ac' :n r.t 

_ ^ iucUviduaiiy typ 1 i^Ui rs Mh.u.ry oifiC 

U I-pboi>^ ca'^f aUt rcbh^ ra?'ornV»n^ t;rg5 0^ profe ssion 

I-^'tf'g drs*^ji' r 'A -th drpartniv/d _ ^ ar.S'*^*' ' ?rg c .rf u a." : • i rs 
hsung doss.' r Avrr Of( c» of v'afi 1; r ^ atrsvcc^ ir.g o»*i» / r»b or i»<?r'ng5' 

Plarnmg aiKf P'ac m» id .... _ o^f?- r nha^ ' 
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Utl»:rs writur. by departm* lU I'lian nuu) 

lotU'rs writti u by disserUUioii ach isor 
lelti rs wrjlten by department s plactMUtnt 
offict r 

tf-lephone calls from d'-parlmont chairman 
- telephone- calls from dissc rial jon advisor 



Ir-h.phoiiO ea!!s from depar trn'-nt's placf 
men! ofiicor 

informal contacts of faculty at national 
ni't tings 
other what? 



£IJ^i£>^LQ^LVJi.t^ OF IHE A]K)^'t' PROCEDURCS WHXMl YOU PL^RSO\ALLY IIAV'] USED, 

Which do you cor.sulor most iiffoctivo in locating job prospects for you ^ 

Student injtiatrd procrdurcs Faculty initiated proct durrs 



Do you think your department is moio effective in placing sUiderts \n some types of job than in 
No 



others ' 



if Y*>s In which typ< s ^ 



Does your department offer advice or 



a ho V to prepare a curnculum ^ ;ta 

-^ "^^ :.ocate job prosp' cts 
g' ncral car^ » r s^'ategy 

d rcnv of. ti>: abovr 



If your di partmenl does off v advice, pl^as- ird:ca.lfj wb^^r-. such adv.ce is given by placing ^h* 
letters a^., b}. or c in the app^opr a^e biar.k spac«:.s 

individual sess or.R with p^aceni^rt officer 

rn talks vvnh dissertation 'idv.so: 

in informa! lalk^ witri oth-r faculty members 

in group sessions organiX'id by fl'^pnrtment 

other: 



Do you use the serv-xes of the OffiCr. of Caret r ^^lannjng anrl '^Inc- mrnt in th^- Stuar-nt Act .v;tu,s 
Building ^ 



Why > 
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10- Pkasc riuc your sutisfiictioi! \\'\*h th< various uspods of your piacumt^nl txperic ncf listui bolov; 
by CiKCLi'XC the appropriate runnb t according to the Ibllowjng scale- 

4 - modcraleiy satisfied 

3 - noillKr snlisficd nor ciissatisfiod 

2 - moderotoly dissatisfied 

1 - d:ssatisfxed 

0 - uoi v<:lcvat\l 

5 4 3 2 1 0 The information oftorod by various faculty members In your dfipartmont about 
job huuttng, career stra^.cgy, etc, 

5 4 3 2 1 0 The counsebng and acivice on smtuble carorr plans for someone with your 
skills and afiility that you have reced ed from faculty members. 

5 4 3 2 1 0 Direct asslsliM^cv m locating job prospects whj eh has brcn provided by faculty 

mbors in your department* 

5 4 3 2 1 0 effectiveness of assistance offered by the Office of Car-^t r Planning and 

Placement, 

5 4 3 2 1 0 The effectiveness of sludcnl -organized programs on placement, 

5 4 3 2 1 0 The fairness and cquitabj.lity with which you have boon tr^^ated by faculty mem- 
bers while seeking employment. 

Comme nts on the abo\ 



11. Do you alrrarly have a job. or a co^nmitm^ nt for a job ^ Y-s _ _ 

J Yes_ Do you reg^ard this job i\s a su-table p ?n ycur care r lada^r ^ V- s No 
vv^r. you working jn thi:> fob ckmng your student years * Yes Vo 

I?, f you have held a job or jobs. v'h.;t':icr part-f-me cr fuM-tjme, during your siu^^Tt y» ars, has thai 
rxperiu^c*: improve d your care tram »ng prospects ^ Y*-s ^ ^ 

7^Yi,s^ Plrase 1;3> tiv jobs " * 

13, Part-time professional jobs are ra^i . f n vverf possible, af(f r completion of j'our doctorate, to 
work part -lim*- in j'our profession for a p^. nod of time^ would you prefer to do so? Yes _ No 

'JA'f s^ (Jnu^r what circunistarc* s ' 
iVs(^ back of page if Hi c^ ssax v; 
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APPENDIX VI 1-1 



H[-:si\v^si:s to i'iud, im.ac:i-:mi:nt guKsrioNNAiRK - sprint. iy7 3 

No Knv. 

Dopa r^t menu ^iH.^L^J:-l9iUl?.U"i:'A AS^^ ^ QH? 4^1'^^^*^ \S ^ Returne d An s\sre r_ J<e t urned 

- ^ 'nJtnf * 1^1 " y * " Total M F 



Analomy 


A 


3 


75% 


1 


25% 


4 


loo;^ 


3 


100% 


1 


100% 






Biological Chemistry 


22 


17 


77:^ 


5 


23^ 


16 


73% 


11 


652: 


5 


100% 


4 


2 


Botany 


2 3 


15 


64Z 


S 


36% 


15 


65% 


9 


60% 


6 


75% 


7 


1 


Zoology 


22 


11 




11 


50^ 


13 


59% 


7 


64% 


6 


55% 


8 


1 


Subtotal 


71 


A6 


65% 


25 


35% 


48 


68^. 


30 


72% 


18 


72% 


19 


4 



11. 

Chemistry 31 29 2 1% 18 58% 17 59% 1 50% 12 1 

Mathematics 25 22 91% 3 ^7. 16 64;< 14 64% 1 bit 1 2 

Subtotal 

56 51 91% 5 9% 3^ 61% 31 62% 3 60% 19 3 



III. 



Educa t ion(Admin- 


25 


21 


84>^ 


4 


16% 


15 


60% 


12 


5 7% 


3 


75% 


8 


3 


1 St rat ion 5i 




























Suporvis ion) 




























i'^ducation h 


12 


10 


83% 


2 


111 


6 


50% 


5 


50% 


1 


50% 


1 


1 


Psychology 




























Psy etiology 


79 


52 


66% 


27 


34% 


60 


75% 


40 


77% 


20 


74% 


14 


5 


Subtotal 


116 


83 


72% 


33 


28% 


81 


70% 


57 


69% 


25 


73% 


27 


9 



IV. 



Kngllsh 


67 


43 


64% 


24 


36% 


47 


68% 


28 


65% 


19 


79% 


16 


4 


German 


iO 


4 


40% 


6 


60% 


6 


67% 


2 


50% 


4 


67% 


4 




History of Art 


IB 


10 


55% 


8 


45% 


9 


50% 


4 


40% 


5 


63% 


8 


1 


Linguist ics 


22 


15 


68% 


7 


32% 


18 


85% 


11 


73% 


7 


100% 


3 


1 


Music 


62 


49 


79% 


13 


21% 


40 


63% 


32 


65% 


8 


62% 


20 


2 


Romance Languages 


31 


11 


35% 


20 


65% 


19 


61% 


5 


45% 


14 


70% 


10 


2 


Subtotal 


210 


132 


63% 


78 


37j^, 


139 


66% 


82 


62% 


57 


73% 


61 


10 



TOTALS 453 312 697, lAl 31% 302 67% 200 6A% 102 72% 126 26 

28:?; 5% 
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/Appendix VII-2: Anticipated Date for Completion of Ph.D. Degree 



Whole Sample 



Table 2 





Dates 


n 




<V 
/c 






% cum 


Before 


August 1972 


18 




6 






6 




August 1972 


21 




7 






13 




December 1972 


29 




10 






23 




April 197 3 


62 




21 






44 




August 1973 


84 




28 






72 




December 1973 


47 




15 






87 




April 1974 


25 




8 






95 




August 1974 


10 




3 






98 




December 19 74 


5 




2 






100 


After 


December 1974 


1 




.3 






100.3 






302 












By Sex 




















Female 






Male 






Dates 


n Z 


% cum 




n 


1 


% cum 


Before 


August 1972 


7 7 


7 




11 


5 


5 




August 1972 


7 7 


14 




14 


7 


12 




December 1972 


6 6 


20 




23 


12 


24 




April 1973 


17 16 


36 




40 


20 


44 




August 1973 


25 24 


60 




59 


30 


74 




December 1974 


24 23 


83 




23 


12 


86 




April 1974 


10 10 


93 




15 


8 


94 




August 1974 


4 4 


97 




6 


3 


97 




December 1974 


4 4 


101 




1 


.5 


97.5 


After 


December 1974 




101 




1 


,5 


98 






104 






198 
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Departments, schools, and colleges within the 
f Michigan differ widely in the procedures used to 
bers of their faculties. In soie instances student rating 
ed but practices differ as to the kind of inforaation 

the weight given to these assessaerits. Each set of 
s designed to serve local purposes; this report 
esearch findings that should be considered when 
evaluative data already on hand or when aapping out new 
for evaluating teachers. Eaphasis is placed on student 
rces of variation in student ratings, the use of student 
ings by colleagues, ratings by adainistrators, 
, limitations of performance measures, and student 
and student ratings. (HJM) 
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KVAMIATION OF TKACHING 



The impact on sttklcius of oiKsl.uuling tiMclicrs lasts tluoiigli the 
ycjrs iuicl into scltinj;s f»ir rcn\o\ ctl fron^ the cKissrwin. Over 
lime, however, those inllutnccii are dilhcvilt to isolate and to measure 
iHul sio, for praetie.il |nir|H)ses, the fornuil evahutioii of teaehcrs 
is ftxriised on the here-aiut now. Lven so, the task is didlcult. 
Jtitlging the qiialily of inMriietion is a far t(K) complicated process 
to Ik* based solely on an iulminisirator's |>ersonaI assessment, or 
on the consensus judgment of jvers, or on the fdling out of rating 
forms by students, or on an examination of the course syllabus, tcsts» 
and i>ther instructional njaterials (irepared by tlic teacher. 
i'!ach of these is useful hut none is sufUcient. 1 caching is an 
on^nibus profession but each teacher is an idit^syiicratic i^rson, and 
nuiny yardsticks are needed to measure competence in this role* Care 
nuist W taken to establish tlie criteria approjiriate for each 
instructional setting and to judge the teacher within this content. 

Departments, sch(K)ls and colleges within this University differ 
widely in the procedures used to evaluate mendx^rs of their 
faculties. In some instances student rating forms are used but 
practices differ as to the kind of information obtained and the weight 
given to tfiesc* assessments. l:ach set of prixedures is desigiicd 
to serve ItKa! purjX)ses and it would be presumptuous for this AIe>»a 
to outline a uniform system of teacher e\ akiation. Uather> the 
present repirt will summarize research findings which shnuUl be 
ctmsidercd wljen interpreting evaluative data already on hnnd 
oi when mapping out new arrangements for evaluating teachers. We 
are fortunate in ha\ ing access to a current re\ lew of the 
literature on teacher evakiation by Dr. James A. Kulik, Acting 
Director, Cr\LT» and except for the box on pages 5- 6, the rest of this 
*Memo is a condensation of his manuscript. SCE 



Ul DEPARTMENTOF HCACtH, 

KIATIONAL INST^TUTEOF 
EDUCATION 

THi$ DCXWENl HAS BEEN ftCPRO 
DUCED EXACTLY Ai RCCEiVEO FROM 
THE r'ER SON OR 0(^0 ANIMATION OftiOsN 
ATING »T POINTS O^ VIE* OR OPl»^fOWS 
iTATEO DO NOT NrCESSARILY REfRE 
SENT OrrJClAL NATIONAL IKSTOUIE OF 
EDUCATION PO$ir(ON OR POLICY 
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Professors approach their jot)s N ariously; as scholars, researchers, 
ihsciplinarians. Iiealers, managers, and molders. They teach to 
different audiences, and hold their audiences to different degrees, 
hi tbe subde art of leaching, t^'*-*^ ^'^ success and faihire take tiKiny 
forms. Students likewise take differei)t approaches t(3 their 
studies. They learn different anvunits in their courses, and rate 
their teachers \\ ith varying degrees of tolerance. Variety is the 
substance, not the spice, of c(»l!cge life. 

The research tjuestion in the evaluation of teaclicrs concerns the 
relationship among these varying but measurable cjunntinVs. f low 
much do actual differences among teachers contribute to 
differences in the ratings that they receive? f low much do teacher 
differences influence student learning? Which are the teacher 
differences that make the difference? 

STUDENT RATINGS 

In cN'alunting leacliers. it is commonplace to rely on judgments 
made by observers: a teacher s students, colleagues, superior, or the 



PERMISSION to PtPROOOCt IHJS COPV- 
f^lGHTf 0 VATEfllAL HAS 8EtN GflANTEO BV 



10 tR^C ANO OnGAnJlSt-ONS Oftn*T»N0 
UNOEft A^^^UMtNTS WITH IHf NAUONAL iN- 
SrruTC Of EDUCATION rURlHtft f^tPfiO.' 
CWCTION OOTSIDE THE EfliC SVSTEM BE- 
OOlftfS PtRWISSiON OF THE COP^BJGMl 
OWNER " ■ 




Tabkvl 

Smnmary of Determinants of Variation in Student 
Ratings of Instruction 

I. Student variables; The student's general disposition toward in- 
suuciors and insiructtou is the most important influence on within- 
claw differences in ratings. Sex, age, grades, and nuijor are of trivial 
importance. 

IL Teaching conditions: Variables which influence class ratings arc 
class size, elected vs. required status of course^ and discipline or 
dejjartment of course. ^Vhile subject matter differences in class 
ratings within departments have not l>ccn demonstrated, ihis is a 
likely further source of variation in class ratings, e.g., the teacher 
of the modern novel may enjoy an advantage over chc medievalist* 

lit. Teacher characteristics: There is probably a weak, positive corre- 
lation between experience or academic rank and student ratings, 
although the size and direction of this relationship may differ 
somewhat at different types of scliools. Research prcKhicttvity of 
faculty members shows a similar weak, positive relationship to 
student ratings. Also highly-rated instructors strike scudeius (as 
well as peers) as generally cultured and sopiiisticated and especially 
as l>eing articulate as classroom lecturers. 

iV^ Interaction effects: Morsh and Wilder (1954) conclude that if the 
instructor leaches for the bright students, he will be approved by 
them and there will be a positive correlation between ratings and 
grades; if he leaches for the weaker students, he will be disapproved 
by the l>right students and a negative coeflicicnt will be obtained. 
There is some evidence that college students with different person* 
ality traits resjiond differently to highly structured and less struc- 
tured teaching styles. 



tCiicher himself. Suidcni ratings are 
easiest to obtain* iuui studonu have 
obvious assets as judj;cs of teacliing. 
They are the audience for wlu>m the 
teaching is intended; they see the 
teacher day in and day out and are 
in a unique position to judge n 
teacher's ePTectiveness. Mnny com- 
nicntators feel that this daily cx'jx)Sure 
to the teacher's performiuice more 
lhan nukes up fnr the students lack 
of ago and exjx'f iencc. 

Numerous investigators have asked 
how students judge their teachers, 
and there is general iigreement about 
the ansAver. Stuilents stv their teach- 
ers as dilTering ninnj; several dimen- 
sions: (1) in (overall teaching skill; 
(2) in the degree of ra|>port they es- 
tablish in the classrVH)m; ^^) in the 
organization and Mruciure of their 
courses; and (4) in die amount of 
work they require. While these four 
factors (Skill, R;i|>p()rt. Structure, and 
0^erload) are conmionly found, the 
Skill dimension i^; without question 
the overriding quality to which stu* 
dent judges react when making an 
evaluation. ^'Skill" scores correlate 
positively and strongly with such 
general ratings as "all around teach- 
ing ability" or /*all around value of 
the course/' 

Sources of Variation in Student 
Ratings 

It may scetn self-evident that a good 
teacher will get good overall ratings 
from his students, and a poor teacher 

will get ]xx)r ratings. But much more 
than good teaching goes into a good 
rating* The rcsc^arch fnidings sum- 
niarized in Table 1 show that a num- 
ber of factors influence a student'^s 
view of his teacher. Some students, 
for example, are more severe critics 
than others and their ratings reflect 
their overall disposition. It is also 

dear that the conditions under which 
an instructor teaches and his/her 
own personal qualities make a differ- 
ence in the ratings given by students. 

There is some consistency in results 
of studies relating teacher character- 
istics g tp tstudcnt ratings. Relation- 



ships are small or nonexistent be- 
tween rated teaching efTcctiveness 
and general measures of a teacher's 
knowledge, ability, research produc- 
tivity, or scholarly traits. The teacher 
who is rated efFective by students 
differs from^thc noneffective teacher, 
however, on measures of conununi- 
cation ability. The highly-rated teach- 
er is verbally fluent and strikes his 
peers as cuhured and sophisticated, 
lie is exiircssivc and enthusiastic. 
Items describinj such an effective 
communicator are prominent in the 
evaluative scales of every student 
rating form. Such items are so salient 
that evaluative scales-^whilc usually 
labeled Competence, Skill, and so 
on-have been labeled Communica- 
tion or Teachers Presentation by 
some investigators. The good teacher 
is a good talker. 

The prevailing forms in higher edu- 
cation today— lectures and discus- 
sions-demand verbally-effective edu- 
cators. The student role in these 



forms of education is largely that of 
audience. The verbally-fluent cdu- 
catd/ who can hold an audience for 
an hour or two each day is naturally 
lated more effective than his less 
verbal colleagues, If the fortns of edu- 
cation change in the future and the 
role of oral presentations becomes 
less salient V the correlates of rated 
leaching effectiveness may change* 

The Use of Student Ratings 

The first investigators to study rat- 
ings of teaching concluded that the 
reliability of well-constructed rating 
forms was adequate. Tliis conclusion 
has weathered the years like (he Wock 
of Gibrahar, and it is now generally 
agreed that the responses of indi- 
vidual students to commonly-used 
rating forms arc both internally-con- 
sistent and fairly stable over time. 
How> then, arc these instruments 
used? 

Student ratings can sefvc various 
functions! providing administrators 
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with infomiorion for ihcir usi^ in 
proinoliun niul luring;; giving fccil- 
back to teachers for ihcir use in course 
revision; providing information to 
students for their use in course sclec* 
tion; and sensitising all involved to 
the processes atui purposes of teach* 
ingandlearniiig/ 

Thejc are inuloubtcdly many factors 
that contributed to administrative 
caution in the use of student ratings 
in hiring and promotion. One of 
these factors can hardly escape the 
researcher's attention, and that is the 
non-teacher factors that contribute to 
variance in class ratings. If factors 
such as class size, discipline, and 
course content afTect course ratings— 
as they appear to— then student rat- 
ings reflect more than teacher skills. 
Unless such factors can be taken into 
account, the use of student ratings 
for hiring and promotion can be mis- 
leading. 

Administrators can bypass this difTi- 
culty by comparing an individual 
teacher's ratings with locally-devel- 
oped norms. In the case of large 
courses consisting of many sections, 
one |x;r teacher, such norms can be 
developed easily. It is more difficult 
to de\*elop adec}uate norms for evaki- 
ating the hundreds of instructors who 
tcacli in non -sectioned courses. To 
evaluate such teachers, comprehcn- 
sive, ci»llege-wide data on courses and 
students would have to be collected 
and used as the basis for norms for 
courses classified according to size, 
department, crmtcnt. elected or rc- 
i|uirod, etc. 

It is also possible for individual 
teachers to use their ratings to irn* 
prove their courses, but there is little 
evidence that such ratings are effec- 
tive aids for the improvement of 
teaching. Centra's (1972) results arc 
typical Ilis study on student feed- 
back involved five different types of 
colleges. On eaci),of 23 itcim of a 
rating tjucstionnaire, cnd-of-semcster 
ratings of teachers who received 
earlier feedback were nearly identical 
to those of teachers not receiving 
feedback. Likewise, instructors who 



receivi'ii inidsemester feedback did 
not nuKlify their teaching practices 
tx'fore the end of the course and 
these results were consistent for in- 
structors in all disciplines, from ho{\\ 
sexes, and with varying amounts of 
teaching ex]K^rience. In spite of thesc^ 
negative results. Centra concluded 
that student ratings have srwne value 
in improving instruction, lie based 
this view on his finding that at least 
those teachers who had unrealisticatly 
high opinions of their teaching prac- 
tices at midsemester were affected by 
feedback, improved their teaching 
practices, and received impro\'ed rat- 
ings at the end of the semester. 

RATINGS BV PEEKS, 
ADMINISTRATORS^ 
AND ONESELF 

A teacher s students are the obvious 
group to criticize his teaching. Un- 
like department chairmen, colleagues, 
and deans, the students have heard 
and seen the teacher's classroom jKr- 
formances. When colleges evaluate 
their faculty, however, ihey consult 
a teachers peers and sujx'riors more 
often than his students. In Astin and 
Lee^s ( 1967) survey, 85^? of all schools 
used cha1rmen*s evaluations in assess- 
ing teacher performance, just over 
82% Used deans' evaluations, and 
49% included colleagues' opinions in 
such assessments. In contrast, student 
opinion was utilized in 41^^ of the 
schools and systematic student rat- 
ings were solicited in only 12% of 
all institutions, In colleges, but not 
in courts, hearsay evidence is pre- 
ferred to testimony from eye-wit- 
nesses. 

Ratings by CoUeagites 

Ratings by faculty colleagues agree 
fairly well with students* ratings of 
a teacher. Several investigators have 
looked into this point, and their 
findings are remarkably similar, I his 
agreement may indicate that teaching 
skill is a generalized ability. If it is, 
then a teacher s colleagues could infer 
his cdectiveness at the podium from 
his performance in faculty-lounge dis- 
cussions, in debates at department 



STUDENT RATINGS IN LSk\ 
In the early 60*f, the ('ollcgc 
asked each teacher to obtain 
course evaluaiions from students 
ever) third semester. Later, the 
cvatuaiion procedures were turned 
over lo the students but this proved 
unsatisfactory. Each department 
IS now expected lo cany out its 
own evaluation program. The Ex- 
ecutive Cx>jnmiuce of the College 
insists that the results of student 
evaluations be included hi every 
department rccomniendaiion for 
pron)otiou to associate or fuH pro- 
fessor* The college is currently 
reviewing alternative procedures 
relating to student evaluation of 
teachers and courses. 



meetings, and in quadrangle conver- 
sations. Investigators at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan have in fact shown 
that toaching fellows who are rated 
highly by students are also considered 
to be generally artistically sensitive, 
intellectual, refined, and imaginative 
by fellow graduate students. To some 
extent, teaching skill must be a gen- 
eralized ability. 

It should be noted that in this dis- 
cussion, I have considered ratings 
that are systematically collected from 
a teacher's colleagues. Ratings col- 
let ted and analyzed in this way agree 
acceptably well with student ratings. 

Rat ings by Adm in ist raiors 

Insofar as it is p{)ssib!c to judge from 
published research, ratings of a teach- 
er by college administrators are vir- 
tualK' interchangeable with ratings 
by the teachers colleagues. Black- 
burn (University ofMichigaru Gen- 
ter for the Study of 1 ligher lutuca- 
tion) and Clark (1971) provide the 
best data on this point in their study 
of a small midvv^'Stern college. They 
found a correlation of .62 between 
ratings by administrators and by col- 
leagues, and this is probably about 
as high a correlation as the reliabili- 
ties of the two composites will allow. 
These investigators also found n cor- 
relation of .47 between administrative 
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rdtings and student railings of UMclicr 
cffoclivcncsi. While this correlalion 
is souiewlul lower lluin the currel^i- 
tion between ratings by students and 
by eolicagiies» the dis^^Tepancy may 
simply be a funetion of tlie different 
reliabilities of the nieelianisms and 
|ir<Kedures used to obtain the evalu- 
ative data. It seems likely that the 
eorrehiiion between ratings of ad- 
ministrators and of students-if ad- 
justed for unreliability-would be 
about the same as that Hit ween rat- 
ings by students and by eolleagucs. 

Self-Ratings 

BlLKkburn and Clark {1971) found 
little sup|X)rt for the usefulness of 
self-ratings. They re|H)rt negligible 
eorrelations between st^lf-evaluations 
and evaluations by administrators or 
students. The eorrelation of self- 
evaluations with ratings by colleagues 
was also very small. If Blackburn and 
Clark's result is representative, self- 
evaluations— whatever they reveal-do 
not reflect what isconimcmly taken to 
bo teaching effectiveness. 

The problems with self-evaluation are 
partially a matter of numbers. Ratings 
by students, colleagues, and admin- 
istrators are composite ratings. In 
such composites idiosyncrasies of 
view jHiint cancel each other out. The 
severe judgment by one student may 
be balanced by a more lenient rating 
from another and, thus, ii tcmix^red 
juilgmeni emerges from disparate 
views. Self-raiings, on the other hand^ 
are not compiisites but ratings froni 
a single individual. If the self-exalu* 
ating teacher is dull but generous, a 
p<K)r teacher will get a favorable re- 
view; if he is brilliant and self-effac- 
ing, a good teacher will get a pixn 
rating. 

ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES 
IN TEACHER EVALUATION 

in the sixties, the tide of behaviorism 
rose once again in the scxia! sciences, 
swept over educational circles, and 
flooded journals and textbooks with 
b<:hayipfal terms and concepts. "Be- 



havior management/' "lx:havioral ob- 
jectives," "beluivior nuKlilkaiion," and 
"behavioral measures" became watch- 
words in education while less be- 
havioral concepts started to drift to 
sea, to become flotsam and jetsatn in 
an S-U (stimu!us'res|xmse) world. 

I'A'en the area of teacher evaluation 
was influenced by the beha\'iorist 
temj)er. Rating methods which de- 
(H^nd on inferences or judgments by 
observers came under strong behav. 
iorisi attack. McNeil and Popham 
(1973), for example, concluded their 
review of teaching comi>etence with 
the warning that ratings by students^ 
]HTrs, or administrators lack all the 
desirable attributes of g(xxl measures 
of teaching ability. According to these 
authors, ratings are C(miaminated by 
inference; they do not assess learner 
growth; and they are collected in 
non uniform teaching situations. 

Limitations of Performance 
Measures 

I^ractical difilculties surround the use 
of {H^rformance measures in teacher 
evaluation measures, and empirical 
results obtained so far do not en- 
courage high ho[>e. Unless extensive 
i^orms haxe been develo|Kd, only in- 
structors giving the same coiJrse can 
ordinarily be compared, ami then 
only when these instructors agree 
about the content to be covered in 
their courses. If teachers do not agree 
on such matters, then any test of 
student achievement is bound to be 
somewhiU unfair, and ilifl'erences in 
class achievement will reflect the de- 
gree of unfairness for various teachers. 

liven where different sections of the 
same course are being compared, 
there is a problem with using stu- 
dent achievement as a measure of 
teacher effectiveness, and that is the 
re!aii\'eiy uniform achievement lev- 
els of sectiojis taught by difl'erent 
teachers. When students are taught 
the same subject matter by different 
teachers, course examinations show- 
that the students often learn fairly 
similar amounts from these teachers. 



The |H)int is illustrated in Bcndig's 
(1953) study of student ratings and 
student ac'uVvement. Trom each stu- 
dent in the intriKluctory psychology 
classes of five instructors, Bendig ob- 
tained an achievement score based 
on three con^mon exanunations and 
the student s rating of the course* and 
instructor. Bendig found substantial 
dilFerenccs between classes in ratings 
of the course and instructor, but 
difl'erences between classes in student 
achievement were trivial and insig- 
nificani. 

In their rcanalysis of data from Jiear- 
ly 100 comparative studies of college 
teaching, Dubin and Taveggia (1968) 
document the lack of such achieve- 
ment dirt"erences. These investigators 
examined reported differences in fmal 
examination scores for course-sections 
taught by difl'erent methods, and con- 
eluded that the "d.Ua demonstrate 
clearly and unequivtKally that there 
is no measurable difference among 
truly distinctive methods of college 
instruction when evaluated by stu- 
dent jx'rfromance on fmal examina- 
lions" (p. 35)» At least as measured 
by jKrformanee on examinations, 
differently-taught sections of courses 
produce a comm<m outcome. 

I lilgard (in Dubin and T-^veggla, 
1968} has proposed a plausible ex- 
plunaiion for the failure lo find dif- 
ferences in achievement measures 
for students laughi by difl'erent 
methods, lie states: 

Most studies have relied very 
heavily on a common textbook in 
all the courses, and, in order to 
bc^ "fair" most of the examination 
questions are based on that book. 
I can't help but believe that more 
careful expsition goes into a 
g(XKl textbook than a L-cturer can 
put into a lecture. . . , Hence I 
U'tieve we arc oUcn measuring 
what the student learned from his 
textbook, which makes it quite 
indifl^ercnt what amusing stories 
the lecturer told, or how skilled 
the student was in winning a jX)int 
in a class argument, (p. 47). 



If it is true ihM wwUxiks ;itc pjvsor- 
fill enough to ijvcrriilc iliircrciKcs In 
tcMching moiluKls. it is very likely 
true tluit the toxtlxx>k will over- 
shiulow dilTcroiKcs among tcaclicrs 
in Hiir» skill, .vml style when llie 
eriterion of a teoclier s sueeess is liis 
stuJents achievement, 

Scudc^'iu Athievemcm and Student 
Ratitigs 

For some time, investigators fuive 
tried to relate achievement levels in 
sections of a covirK* to the average 
student rollings of the scxtions. Since 
it is hard to find real difFerences 
among stx^tions in achievement, one 
would not expect these small difFer- 
ences t<» relate highly to other charac- 
teristics of the sections or instructors. 

A recent study by two investigators 
at the University of California at 
San Diego (Rodin and UtKlin. i972)» 
however, found a suhstaniia! negative 
correlation (—75) between student 
ratings of an instructor and the mean 
examinatitm score of his students. 
The report attracted a gtxxl deal of 
attention, and its message was un- 
settling to many. In the course 
under consideration at least, students 
learned least from the teachers they 
rated most highly. 



Several |Hunts should be made about 
this study. First, the N in this study 
is es|Kvially shkiII, ami the sampling 
error of tlie correlation coelhcient is 
(|uite large. Second, to a large extent, 
teaclung was the s^imo for all stu- 
dents in all sections of the course. 
That is, all students nuu for three 
days a week for a lecture hy the pro- 
fessor in change of the course\ and 
for all ^tudents /'the eoursi^ content 
was defined hy 40 paradigm pn^b- 
lems*' (p. 1165). Since the students 
were expostxl to the same material 
and methcKls f(^r the n\ost part, large 
difTerences on examination |X'rform* 
ance would nc^t he 0x|vcted. Third, 
the role played hy the unusual cri-' 
(erion measure of student achie\e- 
ment-numl)er of ty[Ks of problems 
mastered by students one by one-is 
essentially unknow n. Fourth, no data 
are presented on section withdrawals 
and transfers although such factors 
could easily aiTect results, 

A most imi>ortant point is that the 
results of this study are not consistent 
with those of other investigators. Frey 
(1973), for instance, investigated the 
same problem hut used a more care- 
fully controlled design. His correla- 
tions between ratings of a teachers 
classrixmi presentations and his exam 



|>erformance were .91 and .60 fi»r the 
two calculus courses. Other investi- 
gators have repc^ried UKxIerate |^)si» 
tive correlatiims. no correlation, and 
inconsistent correlations between stu- 
dent achievement and ratings, 

In spite of receiu enthu^iiasm af>out 
evaluating teachers thro\igh their stu- 
dents' achievement, there is little 
data to suggest that jvrformance 
measures are really useful in this 
role. Con^parison of achicvenu^nt 
MKasures is practical only in multiply- 
sectioned courses, and it is hard to 
see how [H^formance measures can 
e\'er prt^vide a common yardstick for 
ranking faculty members in different 
fields, A further problem is that stu- 
dents in d life rent sections of a 
multiply-sectioned ciHirse apparently 
learn fairly similar amounts. Perhaps 
the most impressive thing about 
studies relating class achievement to 
class ratings of instructors is the in* 
consistency of the results, JAK 

A more complete review and bibli- 
ogMphy by Dr. Kulik and Dr. VVil- 
bert j. McKeachie will be published 
in: Kerlinger, F. N. (Fd.)» l^cvlew 
of Hesearcli ju lulucntion, A'ol. 3, 
Preprints are available on request 
from CRI;F. 



Evaluation and the Itulivldual Teacher 



The research studies reviewed by 
Dr. Kulik Involve quantified nicus* 
ures derived from ratings made by 
groups of leaihers, students/ and 
administrators. When viewing one- 
self In the context of the research 
analysis of averof^t scores or corre< 
lalions between two sets of groupfd 
data, the individual teacher can 
nearly always lake exception-",Nfy 
case is somewhat different**—and It 
is. 

Teaching is an extremely egoin- 
volved activity and teacherj don't 
like to be categoritcd and com* 
pared any more than do their stu- 
dents. It is interesting to note that 
a few years ago when the LSkX 
faculty was considering a fomial 



system of student course cvalua* 
iion the) insisied that the proce- 
dure stress ([ualiiaiive analyses 
rather than providing a single nu- 
merical Index of teaching com(>e- 
tence*-*rcsisiing a "grade*' is a point 
well taken whether made by !stii« 
dents or teachers. 

A teacher*s inHucncc on students 
derives from many factors but in 
different combination from one 
teacher to the next or from one 
course to another. The clarity and 
relevance of course objectives, for 
example, should carry considerable 
weight in teacher evaluation, as 
should the ability to organize course 
content into a productive hierarchy, 
to evaluate students in a manner 



that supports rniher than hinders 
learning* to provide instructional 
inaieriats relevant to the objeciives 
of the course, to tuior^ to counsel, 
10 arouse students and, finally, to 
serve as an exemplar or model for 
the attitudes and values germane 
tit a particular area of research, 
teaching and public service. 

Student ratings can be helpful but 
coniribuie only one segment of the 
evaluation profile. Similarly, the 
information derived from a class- 
room visit by a supervisor relates 
to only i^art of what it lakes to be 
an effective teacher. The video taj>c 
review of teaching {performance 
often limits attention to stylistic 
manners and maneuvers as ihe 



teacher engages (he blackboard^ the 
suuleiits, hii notes, the scene out 
ihe H'indow» the ictling» aiul (he 
like. Ill other words, no single 
evaluating procedure nill do jus* 
tke to the individualUy of (he 
teacher and his long term impact 
on students. 

Evaluative judgments reflect (he 
values of those making (he radng. 
Deans, departmeni chairmen, and 
other su|>e4 visors view (he educa- 
tional scene Lrom a particular van- 
tage point and their evaluations 
should em|)haii2e those asjKcts of 
teaching consiitent with admin* 
istrative matters-cost effectiveness, 
housekeeping duties, curricular bal- 
ance, consistency wiih instituilonal 
goals, etc. One's |>eers, on the other 
hand, are in a better )>osition than 
adniiiiisirators or students to evat- 
uate such factors as course content, 
tests and examining procedures, a 
course outline or syllabus, reference 
materials and the like. As Kulik 
points out, students are in a par- 
ticularly advantageous |>osition to 



judge the classroom style of the 
teacher, the Interactive environ* 
inent within a class and, of course, 
to express their own evaluation of 
coune content. 

Student evaluations must be tem< 
pered in the light of three rather 
frequent sources of error: I) the 
distortion inherent In the selection 
of aspects to be rated and the words 
and phrases used in the item state- 
ments. Ideally, each teacher should 
prepare the rating form to be sure 
that res|>onses will be received to 
questions, issues, and about proce- 
dures that have persona! concern. 
(Purdue University is developing a 
procedure which involves a uni* 
form set of evaluating questions to 
which the individual teacher can 
add four o[)iional items of his own 
selection.) 2) comj»arlson against 
inadequate norms, e.g., a large in^ 
troductory course has a different 
instructional climate than the small 
advanced offering. 3) the fact that 
unless nearly all students in the 
course complete the questionnaire 



(it aiked to), the instructor will 
likely receive a biased sample of 
opinions. 

The less ex)>erienced teacher may 
be disturbed by the fact that de- 
spite his best efforts and despite 
the high ratings he receives from 
a significant number of students, 
others In the class see things dif- 
ferently and he ' is downgraded 
on several items. These **conirary 
opinions" have informational value 
for the teacher. He learns that he 
cannot be an across-the-board suc- 
cessful teacher; that students will 
inevitably interact differently with 
the teacher and with the subject 
matter of the course. 

Quick and easy and superficial 
evaluating measures tend to de- 
grade the quality of teaching to the 
level of the assessment procedure. 
The classic educational aphorism: 
"The power to test is the |K>wer to 
control the curriculum*' ap(dies, tti 
princij)le, with ecjual force to the 
evaluation of teachers. A question* 
naire instrument, for example, will 
not likely serve the purposes of (he 
administration (for promotion and 
pay), studen(s (as a guide for course 
$elec(ion), and (he teacher (as a 
basis for improving teaching). 
These different purposes call for 
particular evaluative procedures. . 
How to tie them all together into a 
fair and valid profile of the Idio^ 
syncratic teacher is the problem 
that keeps the matter of teacher 
evaluation on the agenda and an 
open issue for debate. SCE 
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